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KARSH, OTTAWA 


Winter of Discontent: Can Attlee Survive It? 





This floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. Linoleum has long been 
the most widely used resilient flooring material for stores, offices, and public 
buildings. Moderate in cost, Armstrong's Linoleum provides long service and 
keeps floor maintenance costs at a minimum. No other flooring offers such a 
wide choice of colors and designs, so much opportunity for custom floor effects. 
The cushioning quality of linoleum makes it comfortable to walk on, reduces 
the sound of footsteps. Armstrong’s Linoleum is made in six different types— 
Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle®, Embossed, Spatter, and Straight Line Inlaid. Avail- 
able in three thicknesses for various service requirements. 


This floor is Armstrong’s Arlon Tile. t’s a brand-new flooring 
material developed by Armstrong’s Research Laboratories. Characterized by 
subdued monochromatic colors and subtle graining, it is luxurious in appear- 
ance, yet relatively low in cost. Armstrong’s Arlon Tile is a plastic asphalt 
material with excellent wearing qualities. It is not harmed by alkaline moisture, 


greases, oils, or acids. It can be used anywhere, even on concrete floor slabs in 
contact with the ground. Armstrong’s Arlon Tile offers new possibilities in floor 
beauty for basements and basementless buildings. Laid tile by tile, countless 
designs can be created. Made in two thicknesses: 1/8” and 3/16”. 


Send for free booklet, “Which 
Floor for Your Business?’ This new 
20-page, full-color booklet gives all 
the facts about Armstrong’s Lino 
leum and Armstrong’s Arlon Tile as 
wellas Asphalt Tile, Linotile®, 
Rubber Tile, and other Armstrong’s 
Resilient Floors for business and 
commercial use. To compare sam- 
ples or see actual Armstrong Floors 
in use, call your Armstrong flooring 
contractor. For free booklet, write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Div., 
4910 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. 














What will Koroseal do next? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


BUSINESS MAN who saw this pic- 
A ture said, “Koroseal even makes 
children more practical.” That bus seat 
is Koroseal flexible material, and 
Koroseal is also used to line 86,000- 
gallon oil tanks, to make raincoats for 
mamma, pants for baby, trolley guards 
in coal mines, strips to float glass in 
aluminum windows. 

How many other things can it do? 
You business men with product prob- 
lems can probably think of even more 

Ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 


other extrusions, any thickness or size, 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, tin- 
foil, may have a high-gloss finish or 
pattern or “grain.” Can be sealed with 
heat. 

It may make new kinds of packages 
for foods or greases or other things, 
for products needing softness, easy 
cleaning, resistance to chemicals. In 
most forms it even resists flame — will 
burn only while actually held in flame, 
goes out when flame is removed. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in 
furniture upholstery, bus seats, truck 
or car seats. Fresh dirt comes off with 
a swish of a damp cloth. Or you can 


use soap and water as often as you 
wish. It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like 
new long after others would be 
scratched and worn. 

We invite inquiries from business 
men. Write us if you have any prob- 
lem you think Koroseal might solve. 
We'll tell you frankly what experience 
we have had in your field, and send 
samples for test or experiment if nec- 
essary. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Sales Department, Marietta, 


Ohio. 


Koroseal——Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Kvroseal Pleuible Materials 








No SPEBSQSA Assistance 


your ocT. 17 PICTURE AND STORY OF 
ARTHUR GODFREY AND THE CHORDETTES 
SHOW NICE NEWS SENSE. THE STATEMENT 
THAT THE GIRLS GOT INTO BARBERSHOP 
SINGING JUST FOR SOMETHING TO DO ON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IS GOING TO RAISE 
MANY AN EYEBROW FROM COAST TO 
COAST. WHILE OF COURSE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE ALL-MALE SOCIETY FOR THE PRES- 
ERVATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF BAR- 
BERSHOP QUARTET SINGING IN AMERICA, 
INC. . . . THEY D BE THE FIRST TO ADMIT 
THAT THE TRAINING THEY GOT, AND THE 
HELP, AND THE LIFT FROM LISTENING TO 
THE WORLD'S FINEST QUARTETS ON THE 
SPEBSQSA CIRCUIT HAD SOMETHING TO DO 
WITH GETTING THEM TO THE TOP. 


JAMES F. KNIPE 
INTERNATIONAL TREASURER 


SPEBSQSA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


>... It would have been well to say that 
the girls got their interest, start, and reputa- 
tion among the society's chapters, as well as 
the experience which allowed them to make 
the Godfrey show. 


Deac MartTIN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The girls preferred the Sunday-afternoon 
version when interviewed by Newsweek. 


>... 1 regret to say I must call your atten- 
tion to the story about the Chordettes . 

Since when are there a bass, baritone, and 
tenor on the distaff side of Homo sapiens? . . . 


Marvin Scott 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Who ever heard of a barbershop soprano? 


Pleasing Posters 


I was pleasantly surprised that a general 
magazine (Newsweek, Oct. 3) would de- 
vote two pages to better posters. The article 
was well written and well illustrated. 
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Planned, imaginative design is not only bet- 
ter looking than corn, it also does a better 
job of selling goods and ideas .. . 


Joun Maass 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


> Congratulations on your article about 
European posters. It was interesting and “al- 
most” accurate . . . The “ad for Czechoslo- 
vakian coffee” is not Czechoslovakian and 


Hungarian (left) and Czech 


. advertises a sort of ersatz coffee .. . It 
is in Hungarian. Incidentally, so is the Nivea 
Krém placard. 

STEPHEN I. Gonczy 

Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Gonczy also is “almost” accurate. The 
coffee poster is completely Hungarian. But 
the Nivea Krém placard was designed by a 
Czech to persuade other Czechs to buy a 
skin cream originally German and now pro- 
duced in the United States and many other 
countries. 


Those Shifty Statistics 


. . . Why does Mr. John Lardner con- 
sistently pass over the Villanova football 
team in his weekly football predictions? Is 
he afraid to voice an opinion on this team? 
Or perhaps he just doesn’t know the statistics. 

No defeats and four straight decisive vic- 
tories ... 


Patricia RAINSFORD 
Rosemont, Pa. 


Oct. 14: Tulsa 21, Villanova 19. 


Flatted Note 


We would appreciate your correcting the 
statement in your Oct. 10 issue that Kirsten 
Flagstad’s performance with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera on Oct. 1 was “her first United 
States opera appearance in a decade.” 

That distinction was enjoyed a year ago 
by the opera lovers of New Orleans .. . 
when on Nov. 18 and 20, 1948, Mme. Flag- 
stad sang two performances of “Tristan und 
Isolde”... 

Hucu M. WILKINSON 
President 
New Orleans Opera House 
Association, Inc. 

New Orleans, La. 
>... Mme. Flagstaa s first postwar United 
States opera appearance was in a Chicago 
production of “Tristan” in the fall of 1947... 

InvinG PEARSON 

Oberlin, Ohio 


Both Newsweek and Mr. Wilkinson are 
wrong. Mr. Pearson is right. 


Requested Memo 


In your review of Isaac Deutscher’s 
“Stalin” (Newsweek, Oct. 3) you tell your | 
readers that I have “forwarded to reviewers © 
a 49-point indictment written by two un- 
identified ‘Russian experts’.” 

A few weeks ago I had lunch with one of 
NEwSwWEEK’'s editors, whom I told of a mem- 
orandum concerning Deutscher which had 
just reached me. ( At that time I had not yet 
read Deutscher’s book.) Your editor asked 
me for the memo and for permission to show ~ 
it to your Books editor. I agreed. 


Davip J. DALLIN 
New York City 


The memorandum referred to by Mr. Dal- 
lin was, as he says, requested by Newsweek, 
not volunteered by him. 


The Prevalence of Wit 


As an admirer of the humorous poems of 
F. R. Scott, professor of constitutional law |” 
at McGill University, I was surprised to see ig 
his description of the Canadian Authors As- 7 
sociation attributed to B. K. Sandwell in, 
your article of Oct. 10. The line “Virgins of 
sixty who write poems of passion” occurs in| 
Scott’s poem entitled “The Canadian Av- 
thors Meet”. . . : 





Ina M. Roscoe 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Profitable Invention i 


Newsweek, Oct. 10, says that Charls | 
Langs, Detroit machine-shop owner, sold tle © 
“only silly thing I ever invented” (a stray 
less adhesive brassiere ) to Textron, Inc., fir 
more than $750,000. i 

I have read about this transaction in se- 
eral other publications, but they disagre | 
with Newsweek on the amount paid to M. 
Langs for his “silly” but very useful device. 
The consensus seems to be about $70,00. | 
Is my favorite news magazine wrong? 


* J. J. Brown 
New York City 


No. But Newsweex should have specifid 
that Langs has been quoted as saying inital 
payments plus later royalties will total abot 
$750,000. 
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Newsweek’: 
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Custom Seibred 


LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


b WOULD BE NICE if we could keep a 
lot of ready-made Long Distance calls 
waiting in neat rows for you to take your 
pick. But it won’t work that way. 


You need too many sizes. Today, it’s 
a 100-mile or 1000-mile call. Tomorrow, 
it may be our special 2947-mile size (the 
longest possible call in continental U.S. ). 


Whenever you call, wherever you call, 
we make it to your measure and deliver 
it in less than two minutes on the average! 


It takes lots of planning to do such 
careful tailoring. It takes a lot of equip- 
ment. And it takes the skill and experi- 
ence of many, many people. 





Long Distance service grows steadily 
faster and better. And it’s friendly service 
all the way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Scientists at RCA Laboratories solve exacting problems 


Inside story of Lester Television 


Now television is flashing visual enter- 
tainment, news, and educational mate- 
rial to millions of people. The “inside 
story” of its rapid growth is the history 
of some remarkable tubes. Inside these 
tubes, electrons are put to work—to per- 
form, for your benefit, the miracle of 
long-distance vision. 

The screen of your direct-view television 
receiver is actually the face of a tube —the 
kinescope developed by Dr. V. K. Zwory- 
kin and his colleagues of RCA Laboratories 
—on which electrons in motion “paint” pic- 


tures. A tube, too, is the “eye” of RCA’s 
supersensitive Image Orthicon television 
camera, which can “see” clearly by the 
light of a match. 


And since you asked for big-picture tele- 
vision, they developed projection receivers 
—also a way to “weld” glass and metal, thus 
speeding the production of 16-inch direct- 
viewing tubes . . . at lower cost. 

To these basic “firsts,” RCA scientists 
have added advance after advance, 
which are daily bringing television into 
the lives of more and more people. 


within the “nothingness” of vacuum tubes. 


How you profit 
Advanced research in television tubes is 
just one way in which RCA Laboratories 
work in your interest. Their leadership 
in science and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or service 


of RCA and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics —in action—may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street, New York. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, 
New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 











For Your Information 


COLD-WAR WEAPON: Every week several scores of 
copies of NEwswEeEk-European (129 that we know about) 
somehow penetrate the Iron Curtain of Communist censor- 
ship in Czechoslovakia. They pass through many hands, 
but it has been difficult to assess their actual value to 
readers defying the MVD. But 
last week a Czech exile brought 
us up to date. He writes: “Banned 
from Czechoslovak newsstands 
since the Communist coup in Feb- 
ruary 1948, NEWSWEEK is con- 
tinually smuggled into the hands 
of determined anti-Communists, 
and its accurate information con- 
tributes a lot to the optimistic at- 
titude and high spirits kept by my 
democratic countrymen despite the’ increasing terrorist 
pressure . . . NEWSWEEK’s covering of satellite countries 
. .. fully aware of the danger rising to Western civilization 
from the well-equipped laboratories of world revolution, is 
a major contribution to the democratic world rearmament. 
May the weapons of the cold war be strong enough to pre- 
vent a shooting showdown.” We can only add the hope 
that uncensored American publications continue to pierce 
the curtain in ever-increasing numbers. 











WITH MERIT: Marguerite Clark, author of the best seller 
“Medicine on the March” and editor of NewswErEk’s Medi- 
cine department, has just received a citation from the 
American Cancer Society. One of a score awarded to medi- 
cal and science writers, it commends Mrs. Clark for an 
outstanding contribution in the fight against cancer by her 
continued assistance and cooperation in reporting signifi- 
cant developments in that important field. 


NECKS OUT: Last month Periscope led off a section 
headed “Soviet Agents” with the warning: “Watch for a 
Justice Department crackdown shortly on the Amtorg 
Trading Corp. . . .” The FBI cracked down hard last 
Friday. And way back in April, Periscope forecast the 
resignation of Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, “perhaps at the 
end of the current session of Congress.” Last week Con- 
gress adjourned—so did Dr. Nourse. And in last week’s 
issue Periscope predicted Cavendish Cannon, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, would retire “shortly” and be replaced 
by George V. Allen. This happened over the week end. 
Wearing its laurels at a jaunty angle this week, Periscope 
attempts the feat of picking the exact date of the next 
British general election (see Foreign Notes, page 8). 


THE COVER: History records that a crisis in Britain always 
produces a man to solve it. The second world war pro- 
duced a Churchill. In the current crisis, however, the man 
at the helm is the most unobtrusive individual in the British 
Government—Prime Minister Clement Attlee. Can his new 
program of super-austerity solve Britain’s economic crisis 
and bring him historic recognition? Will his efforts give his 
Labor Party victory in the general 
elections next year? NEWSWEEK’S 
Foreign Affairs department has its 
own answers to those important 
questions (see page 24), as well as 
a report on Britain’s man of the 
winter crisis, who has been por- 
trayed in a determined mood for 
NewsweEEK by Yousuf Karsh. 
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VANISHED 
/NTO 
THIN AIR! 


by 
' Mr Friendly 


“Before I was sold,” Brown said with a groan, 
“Salesman Jones wouldn't leave me alone! 

He laughed at my jokes... he lit my cigars 

He promised the moon, plus 1000 odd stars... 


“But since I've signed up, he’s vanished in air 
The more I need help, the more he ain’t there! 


It seems rather odd... it seems pretty funny 
Now, do you suppose he just wanted my money?” 


“Alas!” Mr. Friendly alased. “That wouldn't 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


Cc 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


happen with American Mutual. Once 

you sign up, our LE. Loss Control service 

helps you reduce costly accidents, 

speed production. And, year after year we 

help cut premium costs.” (50% below the average 
rate for some businesses! ) 


Mr. Brown signed up...and found he got more 
Service and savings than ever before! 

He said, “I’m amazed, but they really came through 
With a full-sized moon and 1000 stars, too!” 


The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Contro!,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industria! 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The A'- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘“The All-American Plan tot 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept 
A-100, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 11 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

President Truman is pushing for a 
science-foundation bill to coordinate and 
stimulate research in the pure sciences. 
He’s particularly interested in the medi- 
cal and biological aspects of research as 
a result of the Russian atomic explosion 
... The President and Defense Secretary 
Johnson want 63-year-old James M. 
Barker, a Sears, Roebuck director and 
Chicago engineer-industrialist, for chair- 
man of the Munitions Board . . . You can 
discount recent rumors Truman will 
switch Interior Secretary Krug to Paul 
Hoffman’s job as ECA Administrator 
when Hoffman resigns. The truth is that 
Truman, though eager to promote In- 
terior Under Secretary Oscar Chapman 
to Cabinet level, will make no move to 
place Krug in another government job. 
When Krug leaves Interior, he will be 
out... Defense Department officials are 
irritated at the Navy’s delay in bringing 
Captain Crommelin before a court-mar- 
tial for alleged breach of security regula- 
tions. The policy still is to let the Navy 
clean its own house, but Secretary John- 
son will insist that the job be done. 


Socialized Medicine 

The House Commerce Committee is 
drafting a comprehensive report on com- 
pulsory medical plans in Europe, based 
on firsthand observations by fifteen mem- 
bers who toured Britain, France, Sweden, 
and the Low Countries. It will be critical 
of the cost and quality of socialized medi- 
cine in Britain and more favorable to the 
Swedish plan, where patients pay a part 
of their doctor bills. 


Wallgren’s New Job 

Behind Truman’s substitution of Mon 
Wallgren for the rejected Leland Olds 
on the Federal Power Commission (see 
page 16) was a last-minute decision sug- 
gested by Wallgren himself. On the eve 
of sending to the Senate a message renew- 
ing his appointment of Wallgren to the 
more important National Security Re- 
sources Board chairmanship, Truman 
phoned his old crony for a final OK, only 
to find Wallgren doubtful about the move. 
Although a Senate checkup had indicated 
certain confirmation early in the next 
session, the appointee felt this would not 
necessarily end attacks on him by in- 
terests which wanted a different boss at 
the agency. Wallgren accordingly pro- 
Posed the FPC post for himself to solve 
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The Periscope 


the blocking of his own and Leland Olds’s 
previous appointments. Truman agreed 
and was left only with the problem of 
finding another post for Olds. 


National Notes 

Truman has been told that the Federal 
power plan to be offered industrial New 
England at the Boston Democratic con- 
ference promises even larger political 
dividends than the Brannan plan does in 
the farm belt. The plan would tie New 
England into the St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment and build a number of river 
dams in the region . . . David M. Barkley, 
son of the Vice President, may decide to 
run for Congress in Kentucky. Decision 
depends on whether Representative Greg- 
ory of Mayfield makes the Senate race . . . 
Expect no immediate results from the 
Washington-directed inquiry into Mis- 
souri vice and politics. Despite weeks of 
work by Federal agencies, the Kansas 
City Federal grand jury has thus far 
struck no pay dirt. 


GOP Money Trouble 

The tides of political finances have 
turned in a year. Republicans were well 
loaded with campaign funds in 1948, 
while Truman couldn’t get up funds for 
some radio broadcasts. Now the GOP 
National Committee, together with the 
Senatorial and Congressional campaign 
committees, is scraping the bottom of 
the cashbox. The Republicans planned to 
collect $900,000 this year for the 1950 
Congressional elections. Collections so 
far: $150,000. Also, the party has spent 
this year nearly $500,000 more than it 
received in contributions. A series of 
economy conferences has been scheduled 
by GOP leaders and-an “austerity” pro- 
gram is in process, resulting in dismissal 
of up to half the employes at national 
headquarters and field offices. Many state 
and county GOP organizations, once well 
heeled, have stopped kicking in. Mean- 
while Chairman Guy Gabrielson is facing 
an open revolt that may unseat him be- 
cause of his failure to raise important 
money. 


Trivia 

Truman, happy at the way his military, 
naval, and air aides get along at their 
frequent lunches, quipped at the White 
House the other day: “I wish unification 
worked as well everywhere else as it does 
here” . . . Minor employes at the GOP 
National Committee now commonly refer 
to it as “Taft Headquarters” . . . CIO 
propagandists, countering the Republican 
line against Truman’s “welfare state,” are 


sending out word to Democratic speech- 
writers to say that GOP leaders advocate 
an “ill-fare state” . . . Chairman Vinson 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
not only sat through the long B-36 hear- 
ings but at home saw television and movie 
reruns of the Navy-Air Force scrap. 
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Trends Abroad 

If British opposition can be overcome, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, former Premier of 
Belgium, will be appointed head of the 
OEEC, the organization that distributes 
Marshall-plan aid. U.S. officials think 
that unless vigorous leadership is dis- 
played, the chances of obtaining another 
appropriation from Congress will be slim. 
The British presumably oppose Spaak on 
the ground that appointment of a man of 
his stature would detract from Britain’s 
predominant OEEC position . . . United 
Nations delegates are expecting an 
early Soviet proposal to replace the Chi- 
nese Nationalist representatives on the 
Security Council by envoys of the Com- 
munist regime. The proposal is likely 
to be voted down if it is made before the 
Communist regime is recognized by the 
Western Powers . . . French commercial- 
treaty negotiations with Yugoslavia will 
open early in November. Establishment 
of a Paris-Belgrade airline also will be 
discussed . . . Hard-pressed Britain is 
keeping three battleships in service, 
while the U.S. maintains only one, the 
U.S.S. Missouri, on active duty—and that 
largely for display purposes. 


Western European Defense 

High French and American officers are 
criticizing the British Army maneuvers 
just completed in Germany for excessive 
concentration of troops on narrow fronts 
as in the last war. They want more train- 
ing in dispersed, delaying actions on the 
very wide fronts that they think a Rus- 
sian attack will force upon the numerically 
inferior Western Powers. Western defense 
strategy now being shaped also will take 
into account the probability that fifth 
columnists and enemy guerrillas would 
be important factors in a future European 
war. Primary responsibility for prevent- 
ing behind-the-lines sabotage rests with 
civil authorities, but should the situation 
get out of hand—a danger in several 
countries with strong leftist movements— 
the military would move in. 


Black Threes for Tito 

Reliable intelligence sources say that 
daredevil trios known as Crny Trojky, 
or Black Threes, are being smuggled into 
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Yugoslavia from Soviet satellite states for 
an attempt to liquidate Tito and his 
lieutenants. The irios are recruited from 
topmost graduates of Communist secret- 
police training schools. Incidentally, a 
former German storm-trooper camp near 
Jihlava in Czechoslovakia now is being 
used for training former Greek guerrillas 
for future use against Yugoslavia. 


Japan’s Korean Communists 

Arms are being regularly smuggled 
into Japan from North Korea to arm the 
700,000 Koreans in Japan. An estimated 
500,000 of these Koreans are local Com- 
munists, hangers-on, or in direct touch 
with the Red regime in North Korea. If 
U.S. occupation troops are withdrawn, 
Japanese police officials feel that the 
125,000 men to which they are limited 
would be unable to cope with a future 
Korean Communist uprising. 


Arms for Middle East 

Britain, France, and some other Atlan- 
tic Pact countries will shortly be asked by 
Washington to provide detailed informa- 
tion on the volume of their arms sales to 
the Middle East. The State Department 
thinks that with the lifting of the arms 
embargo, all such shipments to the stra- 
tegic Middle Eastern countries should be 
strictly controlled. It also feels that coun- 
tries expecting to benefit from the mili- 
tary air program cannot properly with- 
hold such information from the U. S. 


Foreign Notes 

Most likely date for Britain’s 1950 
spring election: either May 25 or March 
80 . . . Swedish naval experts say Russia 
is speeding its navy program. They re- 
port that at least one of the three 8,800- 
ton, 35-knot cruisers being built at Lenin- 
grad took part in recent Baltic maneuvers, 
and two more of the same class are being 
planned . . . There are indications that the 
Soviets have recently purchased large 
quantities of industrial diamonds in Bra- 
zil . . . Diplomats are puzzled by Red- 
dominated Albania’s failure to renounce 
its treaty of alliance with Yugoslavia, un- 
like the other Soviet satellites. 
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Farm Income Drop 

While the recently passed compromise 
farm bill (see page 13) assures continua- 
tion for another year of wartime price 
props on major crops, at the same time 
it paves the way for a national drop in 
farm income next year of 10 to 15%. To 
get the price guarantee, farmers will be 
forced to reduce drastically their acreage. 
Already plans to cut cotton acreage by 
20% and wheat by 17% have been an- 
nounced by Agriculture Secretary Bran- 
nan. Similar reductions for corn and rice 
acreage are expected shortly. Tobacco 
and peanuts, the other two basic com- 
modities, already are under strict pro- 


duction control. As a result, even if the 
government can keep prices for major 
farm products virtually as high next 
year as this, the cash income of the farm- 
er will drop well below levels for 1949 
and other years since the start of the war. 


Cottonseed Dollars 

The Commodity Credit Corp. cotton- 
seed-purchasing program is developing 
into a situation equaling the infamous 
potato debacle. High-pressured by a 
group of some 75 congressmen and sena- 
tors, the CCC started the buying before 
it was prepared for storing or crushing 
the seed. With approximately 3,500,000 
tons of seed yet to come, the agency ad- 
mits it may be stuck with as much as 
6,000,000 tons at a cost of $279,000,000. 
Export prospects are dim even at re- 
duced prices. 


The Federal Payroll 

Despite all the talk in Congress about 
economy and reduction of the Federal 
payroll during the past session, the best 
estimate is that appropriations voted will 
require the addition of some 50,000 work- 
ers to government jobs. The original plan 
of the economy bloc in Congress was to 
cut at least 200,000 men and women 
from the Federal payroll. 


Pilot Training Plan 

The Air Force is thinking seriously of 
turning over its primary flight-training 
program to private flying schools. De- 
fense Secretary Johnson has hired a re- 
search organization to study the plan. 
Supporters argue it would cut costs and 
also set up a network of training centers 
which could be expanded in the event of 
war. It hasn’t yet been decided whether 
civilians or regular AF pilots would be 
used as instructors. The plan also would 
mean new life for flight schools, whose 
business has been hit seriously since the 
Veterans Administration tightened rules 
to prevent GI’s from getting tuition for 
flight training taken for pleasure. 


Business Footnotes 

The number of business failures has 
increased sharply in 1949-the year of 
the return to a buyers’ market. Prelimi- 
nary estimates of Commerce Department 
officials put the rate nearly 50% above 
1948 . . . Retail coffee prices are due for 
another jump. Wholesale prices, already 
at the highest level on record, will con- 
tinue to climb into 1950 . . . The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, now 
expanding to handle the Federal slum- 
clearance program, may become one of 
the largest government bureaus . . . 
Oleomargarine taxes will be repealed in 
January. Senator George, who will lead 
the tax-cut fight on the floor, is confident 
he can beat off most crippling amend- 
ments as well as the threatened excise- 
tax-cut rider . . . Labor leaders next year 


will urge the Administration to fight for 
liberalized unemployment compensation, 
which they believe necessary as a cushion 
for any future deflationary period. 
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Movie Notes 

Despite contrary reports, Ingrid Berg- 
man is not retiring from the screen. Her 
next picture, to be announced shortly, 
will be produced in Europe by Roberto 
Rossellini, her romantic interest and di- 
rector of “Stromboli” . . . Fred Astaire 
will make an appearance in the surprise 
finale of Bing Crosby’s next film, “Mr. 
Music” . . . The French film star Simone 
Signoret may go to Hollywood for a 
featured role with Gary Cooper in War- 
ners “Bright Leaf” . . . The British ac- 
tress Vivien Leigh is Hollywood's likely 
choice for the Southern-belle role in “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” . . . Jimmy 


Stewart will begin work on “Harvey” 
now that he’s back from his Hawaiian 
honeymoon . . . Columbia still is hunting 
a story for Rita Hayworth, who turned 
down the lead in “Born Yesterday.” 


Hollywood and Television 

Twenty of the top motion-picture writ- 
ers in Hollywood will pool their talents 
to write a new television dramatic series, 
which already is set for sale to a sponsor. 
Headed by Emmet Lavery, playwright 
and former president of the Screen Writ- 
ers Guild, the group has formed a com- 
pany known as “The Writers Theater 
for Television.” Each member will turn 
in complete original stories, with the en- 
tire group cooperating in the final edit- 
ing. Probably a regular stock company 
of actors will be formed for the series as 
well. The move is an indication of the 
serious view Hollywood craftsmen take 
of television and their futures. 


Miseellany 

Startling revelations about the activi- 
ties of the U. S. Communist Party, in- 
cluding its role in the American Labor 
Party and Henry Wallace’s Progressive 
Party, will appear in a series of Saturday 
Evening Post articles by Bella V. Dodd, 
former Communist national committee- 
woman who was ousted by the Reds 
last June. The Post paid her $15,000 for 
the exposé . . . A book telling how to 
buy and alter houses is being written 
by Frazier Forman Peters, author of 
“Without Benefit of Architect.” Little, 
Brown will bring it out next year. . 
Movie columnist and commentator Shei- 
lah Graham may do a five-minute, five- 
times-a-week interview-type program for 
the television networks. The show would 
be produced on film . . . After the dismal 
failure of “Life With Mother” as a play 
on Broadway and on the road, the Clar- | 
ence Day estate now is receptive to ra- 
dio and TV offers for rights to “Life 
With Father.” 
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Who gets the welfare 


in a “welfare state’? 


"Thee easy: the state. Which is tosay, the bureaucrats. 


There’s a formula. You’ve seen it. Be sure you 
recognize it next time. Here’s how it goes: 


Somebody promises to give you something (a sub- 
sidy, or a wage increase without a production in- 
crease), if you'll give him a little something in return 
—just a little something—a vote, perhaps. 


So, you give and you get. Or you think you do. 
Maybe what you get increases the national debt or 
decreases corporation profits. What do you care? 
Let’s see: 


National debt? That’s mortgaging your child’s 
future. Let the rich pay it? That’s silly. Take every 
penny every one of them has, and you wouldn’t 
make more than a dent in the national debt. Every 


dollar added to it by the give-away bureaucrats 
has to be paid back by you and your children and 
your grandchildren. 


Take it out of corporation profits? If all the profits 
of all the corporations were taken, you would 
pay only a tiny fraction of the national debt. 


The plain truth is that mo one can give you any- 
thing. Last year the federal government said it ‘‘gave”’ 
to the states five and a half billion dollars. That 
money, of course, first came from the states. But 
$625,000,000 of it never got back to the states—that 
was the cost of taking it away from you, and giving 
part of it back. 


When anyone promises you something for 
nothing, you can be sure he gets a lot of the some- 
thing, and you get a lot of the nothing. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


1, Co Cod o bb k= Mole) (=) 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Anti-unification officers will resign or be ousted if top civil- 
ians in the military establishment have their way. Now that 
Navy recalcitrants have expressed their anger publicly, no 
further rebelliousness will be tolerated. 


Admiral Louis Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, may be 
an early victim of his own service’s attack on defense policies, 
to which he gave sweeping support before the Vinson com- 
mittee. 


General Bradley will be supported to the hilt by Truman and 
Secretary Johnson. The ideas expressed in Bradley’s star- 
tlingly caustic statement before the House committee have 
the complete support of his civilian superiors. 


Johnson’s long-delayed crackdown now seems imminent, but 
morale and political considerations will require its being 
adroit and well-timed. One thing is certain: There will be no 
retreat from present concepts of unification and strategy. 


> ECA Administrator Hoffman is readying a new blast at 
recipient countries for their failure to speed elimination of 
European trade barriers. 


Immediate and drastic action to achieve economic unifica- 
tion in Western Europe will be sought by Hoffman. He will 
bluntly warn that failure to act may place the entire ECA 
program in jeopardy by antagonizing Congress. 


Hoffman will hold out the carrot as well as the stick: Nations 
that taper off their trade barriers will be able to draw on a 
special $150,000,000 ECA fund if their loss of tariff revenue 
causes temporary economic dislocations. 


> A new aid-to-business program is being prepared by Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer and will be included in a general re- 
port on business conditions to be given Truman in November, 
The plan, now taking shape, is a distillation of suggestions 
Sawyer has received from businessmen throughout the country. 


Sawyer has been impressed with the need for: (1) reduction 
of some excise taxes, (2) greater allowance for depreciation in 
filing corporate returns, and (3) overhauling Federal procure- 
ment practices to assist small business in getting a larger share 
of government orders. 


A more adequate reserve of public-works projects will be ad- 
vocated by the Secretary of Commerce, although he sees no 
need for large-scale activity at this time. 


> Further aid to small business may result from work of the 
House committee studying monopoly, which will delve into 
Federal procurement. Chairman Emanuel Celler’s staff is in- 
vestigating complaints that government purchasing officers and 
methods discriminate against small bidders. 


Legislation may be submitted when hearings are completed. 
Under consideration are measures to: (1) give small business 
a price differential, (2) provide relief from penalties for late 
delivery, and (3) create an executive department committee 
to safeguard small business’s interests. 
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> Tax incentives to reduce monopoly are also being consid- 
ered by the Celler committee. Evidence being accumulated 
indicates that the capital-gains levy and high taxes on undis- 
tributed profits encourage monopolistic growth. The possibility 
that revision of these laws could stimulate voluntary dissolution 
will be closely studied. 


Sterilization of parent-company holdings in subsidiaries—a 
method whereby stock could be held as an investment but not 
voted—will be explored as a means of weakening centralized 
control. 


Insurance-company investment practices are also scheduled 
for close scrutiny to determine whether loans and stock pur- 
chases lead to domination of other industries. Most insurance 
firms, convinced of the propriety and wisdom of their invest- 
ment methods, are welcoming the opportunity to lay their case 
before the public. 


> No change in the price of gold is in prospect. Despite con- 
tinuing rumors, U.S. officials are dead set against this or any 
other proposal that would devalue the dollar. 


Congressional approval would be required for any move to 
alter the dollar's gold content, and speculation that Treasury 
Secretary Snyder may act suddenly is therefore groundless. 


> More investment treaties will be actively sought by the State 
Department in the near future, Secretary Acheson is anxious to 
secure guarantees for American investments abroad as a means 
of stimulating progress on the Point Four program. A treaty 
with Chile will probably result from the pending visit of Presi- 
dent Gonzdlez Videla to Washington. 


> Early action on a new merchant-marine program now seems 
unlikely as a result of the recent blast against the Maritime 
Commission by a House Expenditures subcommittee. Congress 
is likely to review the whole question of ship-construction sub- 
sidies before approving a new shipbuilding program. 


> A housing market and price study by the Labor Department 
is expected to throw light on the problem of apartment-build- 
ing construction, which real-estate interests believe is being 
overemphasized. 


> A bitter, hard-fought second session of the 81st Congress 
seems inevitable. Truman will insist on consideration of these 
highly controversial measures: (1) outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, (2) a trial for the Brannan plan, (3) tax in- 
creases, and (4) a fair-employment-practices law. 
Administration success is doubtful on any of these proposals, 
but the President will demand that the legislators put them- 
selves on record in an election year. Truman is unlikely to force 
another long session, however, out of consideration for the 
campaign problems of many in his own party. 


> A continuing high level of home building has probably been 
assured by Congressional approval of liberal mortgage finance 
aids. A much greater volume of GI loans is virtually certain. 
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Choose 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


the extra efficient power 
plant with the valve-in- 
head design that's setting 
the trend for the auto- 
motive industry. 


the one car with these EXTRA VALUES 





... all at lowest cost! 


FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY 


long, low lines . . . smooth, 
graceful curves . . . new 
interior richness — exclusive 
to Chevrolet among all 
low-priced cars. 


EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN AND OPERATE 


and traditionally worth more when you 
trade; for Chevrolet is America’s most 


wanted motor car—new or used! 


CENTER-POINT 
STEERING 


giving maximum driving- 
ease with minimum driver 
fatigue and found else- 
where only on costlier cars. 


LONGER, HEAVIER, 
with WIDER TREAD 


the big car in the low-price 
field giving more riding- 
comfort, more road-steadi- 
ness and more safety. 


CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


more outstanding than ever 
for swifter, safer stops— 
and new Dubl-Life Rivetless 
brake linings that last up 
to twice as long. 


CURVED WINDSHIELD with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 


supplying all that extra vision 
ahead and at the sides, 
which means extra safety in 
driving — another Chevrolet 
“exclusive” in its field. 


The Fleetline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
plus LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 


the widest rims in the low- 
price field—plus extra low- 
pressure tires—for greater 
stability and riding-comfort. 


FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY CONSTRUCTION 


with steel welded to steel 
above, below and all 
around you for greater so- 
lidity, quietness and safety. 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


EXTRA Values are exclusively yours at lowest cost in Chevrolet 
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If you would come to Statler and should go behind the 

@ scenes, you'd meet the Statler family, and you’d learn 
what Statler means. It isn’t bricks and stones and steel 
that make a great hotel; it’s friendly, helpful people 
who just want to serve you well! 


You'll find the maid who cleans your room, the one 

e who makes the beds with their eight hundred springs 
and more for travel-tired heads, the men who fix your 
radio, the ones who check the lights, are working for a 
common goal—to give you restful nights. 
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3 To keep the Statler bath a place you like to take a 

@ swim in takes lots of loyal service from the Statler’s 
men and women. They polish it and shine it (Yes, you'll 
find the water hot), and see that stacks of soap and 
towels are always on the spot. 








The pastrymen, the pantrymen, the oystermen, the 

4. bakers, the chefs, the cooks, the butchers, and the 
Statler’s ice cream makers, all do their best behind the 
scenes to make each dish a treasure so you will find 
your Statler meal a gustatory pleasure. 
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And hundreds more we haven’t named, and whom you 

enever see, all play their part in bringing you true 
hospitality. From manager, right through the staff, 
within each Statler breast there’s one ideal: To make 
you feel you really are a guest! 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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The Babies on Truman’s Doorstep 


Indian summer came to Washington 
just as Congress was leaving. After the 
second longest peacetime session in his- 
tory, the legislators tumbled into planes 
and trains in the mood of children just 
released from school. And President 
Truman, although left behind to clean 
the blackboards, quickly caught the play- 
ful spirit, too. 

Encountering Richard Feeney, 5, son 
of a White House-Congress liaison man, 
in a corridor of the Executive Mansion, 


the President listened attentively to the 


small boy’s complaint that the squirrels 
in Lafayette Square, across the street, 
had fatter stomachs than those in the 
President’s front yard. 

“Well, I'll put you in charge of feeding 
the squirrels.” Mr. Truman said, thus 
making an appointment that would never 
have to be cleared with the Senate and 


B that wouldn’t strain the budget further 


because Richard would provide his own 
peanuts. 

Strikes and Taxes: But the post- 
commencement joviality was deceptive. 
While Congress had made a good record 
from the President’s point of view, it had 
left him to settle the continuing steel and 
coal strikes; its investigation of service 
unification had hung a lot of stained serv- 
ice linen on the line for the neighbors to 
see; and it had spent so much at Mr. Tru- 
man’s own instigation that he was forced 
to announce his intention of asking for 
higher taxes next year to avoid a badly 
unbalanced budget. 

To make matters worse, Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse called attention to the seriousness 


Sof Mr. Truman’s financial problem by 


resigning after three years as chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers (see 
page 50). 

These developments were particularly 
trying on the eve of special elections to 


ill important Senate and House va- 


cancies in New York and California. 


@ln both states the fortunes of Democratic 
mcandidates would reflect somewhat the 


voter reaction to prospects of higher 
taxes, the less attractive face of the Tru- 
man welfare-state coin. 
All this, though, lay beyond tomorrow’s 
tidges. Today the photographers were 
on the lawn photographing Master 


Feeney feeding squirrels, the sun was 
shining brightly through thinning foliage, 
and all was well with the part of the 
world bounded by White House fences. 
Mr. Truman, always the optimist, felt 
that time would mend the most forbid- 
ding bridges before he had to cross them. 


THE CONGRESS: 


90-Billion Tab 


Happily Sen. Scott Lucas picked up 


his phone last Wednesday to perform the 
traditional act of winding up a session 
of Congress. When Harry S. Truman 
came on, Lucas told him: “Mr. President, 
the two houses have completed the busi- 
ness of the session and are ready to ad- 
journ unless you have some other com- 
munication to make to them.” 

“I don’t have any more business for this 


session,” the President answered. “You 
can quit. Thanks for calling me up.” 

On the floor of the House ten minutes 
later, at 6:55 p.m., Speaker Sam Rayburn 
raised his gavel for what he thought was 
the last time. Before it could fall, Chair- 
man Harold D. Cooley of the Agriculture 
Committee spoke up: “Just a minute, Mr. 
Speaker, I have something here for you.” 
The doors opened, and three pretty girls 
from the committee staff traipsed in and 
sang “Thanks for the Pay Raise” to the 
tune of “Thanks for the Memory,” a lyric 
appreciation of the supplemental appro- 
priations bill passed that day, which pro- 
vided a 5 per cent salary increase for 
legislative employes. 

Rayburn’s gavel finally fell at 7 sharp, 
Oct. 19. An impromptu quartet of legis- 
lators broke into-a close harmony version 
of “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad” 
as Helen Gahagan Douglas kissed the 
flustered Speaker on the cheek. 

On the Senate side the torture was 
prolonged. It was not until 8:11 p.m. that 
Vice President Alben Barkley’s gavel fell. 
The first session of the 81st Congress— 
the second longest in peacetime history 
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Squirrel feeder Feeney wanted rounder stomachs on the White House lawn 
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—was ended. To mark the occasion ex- 
hilarated Senate page boys rushed to the 
rostrum and started a paper snowstorm. 

Both houses sighed in mighty relief. 
For less than a week before, this consum- 
mation had seemed like little more than 
a devout wish. Senate and House con- 
ferees were badly deadlocked on two 
important measures—military appropria- 
tions and the controversial farm-price 
support bill. 

On the military appropriations, it was 
not a question of how little but how 
much, The House, sustained by a 305-to-1 
vote, demanded funds for a 58-group Air 
Force. The Senate held fast to the Ad- 
ministration position that 48 groups were 
enough. Last Monday, the conferees 
agreed on 58 groups. 

The farm-bill deadlock was another 
matter. Encouraged by the Presi- 
dent’s flip-over in favor of 90 per 
cent of parity supports on basic 
products, the House conferees in- 
sisted on more than their own Gore 
bill provided. Instead of a one-year 
extension on rigid supports, they 
demanded a continuatior for 2 
years. Committed to a siding scals 
which would gradually reduce sup- 
port payments, the Senate conferees 
balked. 

Compromise: For three days 

the two sides haggled. On Mon- 
day night Lucas told the angry leg- 
islators agreement was impossible. 
He was ready to make the deadlock 
official, which would mean no farm 
bill this year. Rather than let the 
old Hope-Aiken Act go into effect 
on Jan. 1, the House members be- 
gan to talk compromise. 

The “compromise” that emerged 
was a solid victory for the farm 
bloc. For though it paid lip service 
to the principle of a sliding scale on 
farm supports, it actually main- 
tained a rigid scale until 1951 on 
the six basic commodities. After 
that time, if the embattled farmers did 
not prevent it, a flexible system would 
begin to go into effect. 

There was another catch to the “com- 
promise.” Under the House bill, parity 
was set on the 1909-14 period. The Sen- 
ate bill devised a new formula, pegging 
parity to a moving base of the ten most 
recent years. The House-Senate measure 
incorporated both formulas but provided 
that until 1953 the farmer would be en- 
titled to whichever one of the two gave 
him the higher support price. The result: 
higher prices and a bigger farm subsidy. 

Finale: As the two compromise bills 
swung easily through both houses, rep- 
resentatives and senators began packing 
their bags. For the taxpayer, they left 
behind a $50,983,371,218.96 tab—$46,- 
485,957,920.96 in cash appropriations 
and $4,497,413,298 in contract authori- 
zations, 
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Capturing the Capitol 


Not since 1814, when the British 
burned the Capitol and the White House, 
had Washington sustained such a surprise 
attack. Lights were still burning in the 
House Office Building, and a few weary 
senators were packing their brief cases 
after a late night session. 

Suddenly, at 9:35 p.m. last Tuesday, a 
uniformed soldier appeared at every one 
of the nine intersections leading to the 
Capitol. Their white helmets, cartridge 
belts, and leggings glistened as they 
brought all traffic to a halt. Down East 
Capitol Street roared ten jeeps manned 
by armed troops, with a motorcycle escort. 

Sirens shrieking, they zoomed into the 
Capitol grounds. At commands barked 
out over walkie-talkies, a .50-caliber ma- 
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Senate pages registered end-of-session joy 


chine gun was mounted on the east-front 
steps quicker than alarmed onlookers 
could say Orson Welles. 

Inside the Capitol people screamed 
and telephones jangled. “Are we at war? 
Is the enemy dropping paratroopers?” 
Washingtonians asked. 

But it was no real foe. Lt, Frank Porter- 
field, a quiet, serious-minded ex-infantry- 
man commanding Company A, 163rd MP 
battalion of the District National Guard, 
had staged the night maneuvers “to save 
the Capitol from an imaginary enemy .. . 
We threw up skirmish lines . . . We beat 
the enemy back, and we were consolidat- 
ing our position when the Capitol police 
came along,” Porterfield explained. 

Naturally the police—who didn’t know 
they were being saved—took a dim view 
of the whole invasion. When they re- 
covered from their initial shock, they ar- 
rested Porterfield, and his men retreated 


in disorder. Fifteen minutes later the “at- 
tack” was all over. 

Porterfield himself was contrite, though 
he thought Washington papers, in head- 
lining the raid, “made too much fuss 
about a simple riot-training procedure . . . 


It was just a maneuver.” He added that | 


“the mission was accomplished.” 


THE ATOM: 


What’ll We Do? 


Ever since the atom bomb pulverized 
Hiroshima, nuclear physicists have spent 
a good part of their time crying havoe. 
But though their warnings that Russia 
would eventually develop a bomb of its 
own chilled nonscientific Americans, their 


solution—lift the curtain on atomic se- , 


crets—seemed to make little sense. 

Last week a half-dozen atomic 
scientists repeated their counsels of 
doom. “About two years could, and 
probably will, see the lead of the 
United States effectively wiped 
out,” said Dr. Harold C, Urey, No- 
bel Prize winner, commenting on 
Russia’s recent atomic explosion. To 
this conjecture he added an ap- 
praisal of America’s atomic effort 
which ran counter to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s glowing de- 
scription. 

“I think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we realize now that 
the atomic-energy program in the 
United States is inefficient at pres- 
ent,” Urey warned. The reason: Too 
many security regulations and too 
much concern over “Communistic 
leanings” had driven away many 
excellent scientists. The implied 
solution: free interchange of scien- 
tific information. 

Going farther afield, nuclear 
physicist Leo Szilard proposed the 
United States tear up the Atlantic 
Pact and negotiate an arms-limita- 
tion treaty with the Soviet Union, leading 
to the “elimination of atomic bombs.” 
To most Americans, this apparent combi- 
nation of scientific erudition and political 
naiveté was hard to understand. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Off to Prison 


The first-act finale was on. Outside the 
New York Federal Courthouse in Foley 
Square on Oct. 21, nearly a thousand 
Communists and fellow travelers swirled 
about, a gray mass shouting: “We want 
bail! We want bail!” One of them, a man, 
raised his voice in a solo: “Free the Com- 
munist leaders! Fight for peace!” Across 
the street a clump of perhaps 200 anti- 
Communists watched and jeered. When 
the Communists and fellow travelers burst 
into song, roaring: “We are fighting for 
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It’s business as usual for the Communist Party but not for its jailed “American Politburo”* 


freedom, we shall not be stopped,” the 
anti-Communists roared back: “God bless 
America, land that I love . . .” Someone 
shouted: “Go back to Russia!” Someone 
else spat. 

About 100 cops looked on, with ex- 
pressions of monumental, nonpolitical 
boredom. 

Inside the building in Judge Harold R. 
Medina’s courtroom were the eleven 
Communist Party leaders convicted the 
week before of conspiring to teach and 
advocate the necessity of overthrowing 
the United States Government by force 
and violence. As they awaited sentence 
they sat stiffly in the same red-backed 
chairs they had occupied throughout the 
nine months of the trial. 

There was a rush as Medina in his 
black robe mounted the bench shortly be- 
fore 11 a.m. and took his seat under the 
American flag and the American eagle on 
the great seal of the United States, Grim- 
faced, the jurist announced that he would 
give every defendant and defense attor- 
ney an opportunity to make a statement 
before sentence was pronounced. 

Last Words: Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., spoke first. “We face the future 
with supreme confidence,” he said. “. . . 
We will resolutely continue to champion 
our ideas, the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

One by one, John B. Williamson, Jack 
Stachel, and Robert Thompson stood up 
and said swiftly that Dennis had spoken 
for them. But Benjamin Davis Jr., leading 
Negro Communist in the United States, 
had something to add. “You cannot kill 
our party,” he screamed. 

Gus Hall, John Gates, Henry Winston, 
Carl Winter, Gilbert Green, and Irving 
Potash agreed that Dennis and Davis had 
expressed their sentiments. It was time 
for sentencing. 


October 31, 1949 


Originally the Smith Act had called 
for a maximum jail sentence of ten years 
and a fine of $10,000. United States At- 
torney John F. X. McGohey asked for 
ten-year sentences. But after the Com- 
munist leaders were indicted, Congress 
had reduced the jail term to five years. 
Medina felt bound by what Congress had 
done. 

In a strong, clear, solemn voice he said: 
“Eugene Dennis, I sentence you to im- 
prisonment for the term of five years and 
a fine of $10,000.” To all the other de- 
fendants, except Thompson, he said the 
same. Thompson was given only three 
years and a fine of $10,000 in recognition 
of his record during the war. As a staff 
sergeant in the 32nd (Red Arrow) Divi- 
sion, he received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for leading a platoon across a 
river during the Buna campaign in New 
Guinea. 

The Communists asked for bail pend- 
ing an appeal. This Medina refused. 

The first act was over. But it might 
take as long as two years before the final 
curtain fell. The Communists planned to 
appeal as far as the Supreme Court on 
the ground that the Smith Act, under 
which they had been convicted, was un- 
constitutional. 

Meanwhile, however, the government 
would continue its war on Communism. 
The eleven were barely on their way to 
jail before FBI agents rounded up five of- 
ficers of Amtorg, the Soviet purchasing 
agency, for failure to register as foreign 
agents. 


Significance-- 

The conviction of the eleven Commu- 
nist leaders naturally will require the 
party to make some organizational 
changes, but it plans to conduct business 
as usual during alterations. 

The party hasn’t been outlawed. Advo- 


cating Communism still is perfectly legal. 
The Communists still can run for public 
office, publish newspapers, infiltrate labor 
unions, and organize fronts. All the gov- 
ernment actually achieved was the jailing 
of the eleven leaders. 

The party had long been prepared for 
that. Communist leaders have been jailed 
before. Secret machinery has always been 
in existence for keeping the party going 
while the leaders are behind bars. 

Contrary to a general impression, the 
party is quite pleased by the outcome of 
the trial. The Communists have always 
relished “martyrdom.” It gives them a 
glow. And they particularly enjoy it when 
they feel they are entitled to cry that 
their civil liberties are being violated. 


PEOPLE: 


Unhorsed Sheriff 


Shortly after Election Day a year ago 
the voters of Portland and the rest of 
Multnomah County, Ore., received a 
shock. They had elected Marion (Mike) 
Elliott county sheriff in the belief that as 
a 3l-year-old University of Michigan 
graduate and veteran of six and a half 
years with the U.S. Marines he repre- 
sented the New Look in political candi- 
dates. After The Portland Oregonian had 
finished checking Elliott’s campaign bi- 
ography, they knew otherwise. Their 
new sheriff, it turned out, was 27 years 
old, had failed to finish high school, 
and had served only two years in the 
Marine Corps, both prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Elliott took his oath of office anyhow, 
declaring he “hadn't meant anything 
wrong” and had “just needed some cam- 





*Left to right in the prison van: Henry Winston, 
_ Gates, Jack Stachel, -Carl Winter, Robert 
ompson, Irving Potash, Benjamin Davis Jr., Eu- 
pao apa, Gilbert Green, John Williamson, and 
us ; 
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paign material.” His term as sheriff 
started off with a fanfare. Apparently 
giving the lie to the charge that he was a 
gamblers’ stooge, he staged a spectacular 
night-club raid in which he bagged three 
slot machines, a dice table, and patrons 
who included his predecessor, ex-Sheriff 
Martin Pratt, a deputy district attorney, 
and two Portland police captains. Those 
who still believed in Elliott chortled. 

However, those hostile to the young 
sheriff pointed out that the raid hardly 
merited the build-up Elliott had given 
it. Most of the accused gamblers turned 
out to have been attending legitimate 
parties, not using the gaming equipment. 
No one was arrested. The Oregonian and 
The Journal thereafter rode Elliott mer- 
cilessly, printing almost daily reports of 
his alleged incompetence. 

Last week, after ten months of backbit- 
ing and justification, a recall election put 
an end to the Multnomah County rhubarb. 
With the complete record before them, 
the voters decided by a 59,059 to 44,810 
margin that the man who became sheriff 
under false pretenses should step down. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Crony Parade 


Once before the President had tried 
to find a good government job for his old 
friend Mon C. Wallgren. But the Senate, 
crying “government by crony,” had re- 
fused to confirm the former Washington 
governor for chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Last week the 
President tried again. He appointed Wall- 
gren to the Federal Power Commission to 
fill the spot once held by the contro- 
versy-provoking Leland Olds. So pleased 
was the Senate to get rid of Olds that it 
confirmed Wallgren 47 to 12. 

The adjournment-bent Senate also con- 
firmed ex-Sen. James M. Mead’s appoint- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission 
by a unanimous vote. 

But it was in too much of a hurry to 
pass on the President’s 27 judicial nomi- 
nations. Among them: Mrs. Burnita Shel- 
ton Matthews, to the Federal district 
court bench in Washington. Mrs. Mat- 
thews was the first woman named to 
such office in the District of Columbia. 


ELECTIONS: 


New York Whirligig 


It wouldn’t have surprised anyone if 
the Senatorial race in New York had 
turned into an exercise in ennui, even 
though just about everyone agreed that 
former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman and 
interim Sen. John Foster Dulles were the 
most distinguished candidates the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties could have 
picked. 

They were men of unquestioned integ- 
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Mrs, Matthews: A judicial first 


rity, intelligence, and independence, who 
had long since passed the age when they 
could be swayed by political pressure: 

> At 71 Lehman had served four terms 
as governor and two as lieutenant gover- 
nor, and he also had been director of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

> At 61 Dulles could boast of more ex- 
perience in foreign affairs than any other 
living American, starting in 1907 when he 
participated in the peace conference at 
The Hague. He had represented the 
United States, under four Secretaries of 
State, at practically every important in- 
ternational conference since the war. 

Selidity, Paired: Democrats and 
Republicans alike granted this. And yet 
the fact remained, as every precinct cap- 
tain knew, that in appearance, tempera- 
ment, and personality Herbert H. Leh- 
man and John Foster Dulles were some- 
what less than exciting. 

Moreover, no really great issue seemed 
to divide the men. They were in com- 
plete accord on foreign policy. And they 
generally were considered fairly close on 
domestic issues as well. True, during the 
bobtailed term to which Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey appointed him following the res- 
ignation of Democratic Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner, Dulles had proved himself a 
thoroughgoing conservative. However, 
Lehman was no radical. He was known 
to disapprove of much of Harry S. Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal pfogram. 

So when the campaign started there 
was little reason to believe that it would 
produce fireworks and every reason to 
expect apathy. Democratic strategists 
doubted that more than 2,350,000 New 
York City voters would be stirred to 
register, and they believed the disinterest 
would be equally great in the rural areas 
upstate, which have permanent regis- 
tration. 

The form charts proved wrong. By 
last week, to everyone’s amazement, the 
Senatorial contest between Lehman and 
Dulles had developed into the most ex- 
citing in years. It was bitter, turbulent, 
and in some respects vicious, with no 
quarter given and none asked. The Wall 
Street banker and the Wall Street lawyer 
were slugging it out like two waterfront 
ward leaders. And their supporters had 
pitched in with everything but brass 
knuckles. 

The result was the largest off-year 
registration in the history of New York 
City—2,783,308 voters, nearly 450,000 
more than had been anticipated. Pro- 
fessional politicians were bug-eyed. 

Barnstermer: Dulles was showing 
an unexpected talent for campaigning in 
the cornstalks. Although he never had 
run for public office before, he clearly 
was a born political barnstormer. Watch- 
ing him perform, Governor Dewey whis- 
tled in amazement and said: “He has 
been campaigning for three weeks. | 
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THE LOW-PRESSURE TIRE THAT COMBINES 


Big Mileage and Quick Stops 
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MORE MILES than you ever dreamed could be 

built into a low-pressure tire are being enjoyed 
by the owners of the new General Super 

Squeegee, made with JeteCeMe*Cold Mix Rubber, 

Unbelievably tough and long wearing, yet soft 

and supple, General’s Cold Mix Rubber gives a 

quieter ride and quicker stops, even on wet 

pavements. It’s tomorrow’s safety tire, today. 
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Now...A Safety Award to 
America’s 4-Most Gar! 





World-famous authority—SAFETY ENGINEERING MAGAZINE—commends 
Hudson as “*...a leader in the cause of public safety through the design 
and construction of its motor cars.’’ Many grateful owners agree, in letters 
describing personal driving experiences, that the New Hudson is “‘America’s 
safest car made even safer.’’ (Names and addresses furnished on request.) 


© WonpER they’re saying the New 

Hudson is America’s 4-Most Car. 
1—Most Beautiful. 2—Most Roomy. 
8—Most Road-worthy. 4—Most All- 
round Performance. It’s most roomy, 
for example, because its “step-down” 
design gives it amazing head room 
and the roomiest seats in any mass- 
produced car. 


And now comes recognition that 
Hudson’s exclusive “stép-down” design 
is today’s “design for safety”, too! 


“Step-down” design gives the New 
Hudson the Jowest center of gravity 
in any stock car, yet allows full road 
clearance. Result is the smoothest, 
steadiest way of going ever known. 


And in case of accident, the New 
Hudson literally hugs the road, so 
great is its tendency to “stay on its 
wheels” and safeguard its occupants. 


Hudson 


ONLY CAR WITH THE STEP 


To this, Hudson adds the vital protec- 
tion of its exclusive Monobilt body- 
and-frame*. See in the diagram to 
the right, below, how you ride safe 
and snug, cradled down within the 
foundation frame (not on top of it, 
as in all other cars), with steel-girder 
protection on all sides, even outside 
the rear wheels. 


Consider all the safety factors which 
only Hudson combines in one car. Con- 
sider the Hudson Company’s com- 
mendation from Safety Engineering 
Magazine. Then ask yourself: 


“Do I want to ride—do I want my 
family to ride—in anything less than 
the safest car I can buy?” Your nearby 
Hudson dealer invites you to come for 
a Revelation Ride in America’s Safest 
Car! Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit 14. *Trade-mark and patents pending 


Hudson's Monobilt 
body -and- frame* 
shown to the right 
with steel girder 
construction in red, 


—2OWN DESIGN 
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ONLY HUDSON COMBINES ALL THESE SAFETY 
FEATURES IN ONE CAR! 


Triple-Safe Brakes, exclusive with Hudson. 
Powerful hydraulic brakes plus reserve 
mechanical system ready to take over 
automatically from same brake pedal in 
case of hydraulic failure from accident or 
service neglect. Also, finger-tip-release 
hand brake. 


True Center-Point Steering eliminates “wan- 
der” and steering wheel “fight.” Not 
affected by road variations. 


Extra-wide Curved Full-View Windshield. 
One of biggest made: projected width, 59”. 
Large rear window. More side vision. 


Drive-Master Transmission provides auto- 
matic gear shifting, so you can keep both 
hands on wheel; choice of three driving 
methods. (Optional at slight extra cost.) 
Plus—Super-Cushion Tires, Wide Safety 
Rims, Finest Front-Wheel Coil Springing, 
Dual-Acting Front-End Stabilizer, New- 
Type Rear Lateral Stabilizer, and many 
other vital safety features ... 


See Your Nearest Hudson Dealer 
For A Thrilling Revelation Ride! 
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have been at it for twenty years. He 
does it better than I do.” 

The Republican candidate was taking 
it for granted that he couldn’t dent Leh- 
man’s solid Democratic support in New 
York City. He therefore was concentrat- 
ing on the rural areas. Hair awry, clothes 
rumpled and dusty from traveling coun- 
try roads, he drove from village to vil- 
lage to address the voters. His delivery 
was completely lacking in oratorical wiles. 
lt was an elocution teacher’s nightmare. 
But he talked sincerely, earnestly, like a 
man who knew what he was talking 
about. He was effective. 

Although Lehman quickly dissociated 
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ites, Fitzpatrick gleefully rattled off the 
names of five more Republican candi- 
dates in Rochester and Monroe County 
who were running with ALP backing. 
There was no doubt that Lehman 
would get some of the Communist and 
fellow-traveler vote in New York City, 
but it was highly questionable whether 
he would get more than a fraction of it. 
The ALP was urging its members not to 
vote for any candidate for senator. 
Mud: Stung by Dulles’s attacks on the 
welfare state, Lehman countercharged 
that his opponent wanted to abolish so- 
cial security, a statement that had Re- 
publicans looking at each other in 
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interreligious amity and _ international 
peace. But Lehman, an old campaigner, 
saw his opening. And he piled in. 

Just to make life more difficult for 
Dulles, an itinerant anti-Semite named 
Gerald L. K. Smith arrived in New York 
City, held a press conference, and an- 
nounced that he supported the Repub- 
lican. His endorsement wasn’t worth one 
vote, even his own. Dulles instantly re- 
pudiated it. But the Democrats congrat- 
ulated each other. 

This week all the odds favored Leh- 
man. In New York, elections usually are 
decided by one factor: Which is bigger, 
the Republican majority upstate or the 
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In New York, O’Dwyer, Morris, and Marcantonio battle for mayor while Dulles and Lehman fight it out for senator 


himself from two of the major Fair Deal 
planks—the Brannan plan and socialized 
medicine—he nevertheless took up 
Dulles’s challenge on the principle of the 
welfare state. If there had been no real 
issue before the campaign started, there 
was one now. The national committees 
of both parties plunged into the fight. 
President Truman sent Lehman his 
“warmest support.” 

Dulles sought to create another issue— 
Communism—by accusing Lehman of 
having accepted Communist support in 
the past and insisting that he was still 
favored by the Reds. In 1938, the Re- 
publican declared, the Communists with- 
drew their own candidate for the gover- 
norship in order to support Lehman; 
in 1946 Lehman had the endorsement of 
the Communist-dominated American La- 
bor Party in running for the Senate 
against Republican Irving M. Ives. Al- 
though neither the Communists nor the 
ALP had a candidate for the Senate in 
this election, he added, Lehman unques- 
tionably would get the Communist and 
ALP vote. 

Pot and Kettle: The Democrats 
snapped back that in 1938 Lehman had 
pointedly rejected Communist support. 
As for ALP endorsement, they said, the 
Republican Party would do well to pre- 
serve an embarrassed silence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, declared Democratic State 
Chairman Paul E. Fitzpatrick, two of 
Dulles’s running mates in Brooklyn alone 
had accepted ALP endorsements. When 
Dulles quickly repudiated the Brooklyn- 
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bewilderment. Democratic stump speak- 
ers made a great point of the fact that 
most of Dulles’s clients have offices in 
Wall Street. They accused him of rep- 
resenting the “selfish interests.” One of 
Sullivan & Cromwell’s most important 
clients is—Lehman Bros, 

The Republicans were equally unre- 
strained. Commenting on the announce- 
ment that an atomic explosion had oc- 
curred in Russia, Dewey declared: “The 
news means that we are really going to 
need brains in the Senate from this day 
on. John Foster Dulles is the only man 
in the world whom the Russians are 
afraid of.” Even Republicans blushed. 

The most debatable statement came 
from Dulles himself. Developing his 
thesis that Communists in New York City 
would vote for Lehman, the Republican 
candidate asserted: “If you could see the 
kind of people in New York City making 
up this bloc that is voting for my op- 
ponent, if you could see it with your own 
eyes, I know that you would be out, 
every last man and woman of you, on 
Election Day.” 

Later Dulles’s supporters explained 
that all he meant to imply was that Com- 
munists and fellow travelers by and large 
are not too prepossessing a group. The 
Democrats insisted that Dulles had at- 
tempted to stir up all the latent preju- 
dices of the rural areas. They tagged 
him “bigot.” 

The accusation put Dulles on the de- 
fensive. He kept denying it, citing his 
long record of work for interracial and 


Democratic majority in the city? And 
with the city registration at a record- 
breaking total, it would be a miracle if 
Dulles could whip up enough votes in the 
rural areas to match it. 

But there were complicating considera- 
tions that made politicians hedge their 
bets. One was the still-vivid memory of 
what President Truman accomplished 
last year by sheer fighting spirit, which 
Dulles had aplenty. Another was the fact 
that Lehman, before the campaign, had 
antagonized many Catholic voters by 
coming to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s de- 
fense in her controversy with Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. And a third was the 
peculiarly anarchic nature of New York 
City politics. 

City Dog Fight: New York City was 
having a mayoralty election. But although 
New York City is fervently Democratic, 
many New Yorkers have less than no use 
for the local Democratic machines. And 
New York City has a four-party system: 
Theoretically, the Liberal Party, which 
is pro-Truman and anti-Communist, and 
the ALP, which is anti-Truman and pro- 
Communist, are minor parties; in fact, 
however, they frequently determine elec- 
tions. 

The Democratic candidate was the in- 
cumbent, Mayor William O’Dwyer. New- 
bold Morris was the nominee of the Re- 
publican and Liberal Parties. The ALP 
was running Vito Marcantonio. 

O’Dwyer had tied himself to Lehman’s 
coattails. He insisted that Lehman’s elec- 
tion was more important than anything 
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An “angel” watched over the wherewithal for a new “heaven” 


else. Morris refused to choose between 
Dulles and Lehman; he couldn’t support 
Dulles without antagonizing his Liberal 
Party backers, and his Republican Party 
designation made coming out for Leh- 
man equally impossible. Marcantonio was 
villifying both Senatorial candidates, 
though he concentrated on Lehman. 
O’Dwyer appeared to have the edge, 
but few politicians were willing to bet on 
how the mayoralty election would come 
out. Fewer still wanted to think about 
how it might affect the Senatorial race. 
The whole thing was just too mixed up. 


California Test 


To those Democratic strategists who 
believe victories in off-year special elec- 
tions are an important factor in building 
party morale, the one coming up in Cali- 
fornia’s Fifth Congressional district on 
Nov. 8 looked like a godsend. The Re- 
publicans had stolen a march by captur- 
ing such an election last month in Penn- 
sylvania’s 26th District (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 26). They had shouted from the 
rooftops that it heralded a GOP trend 
throughout the country. 

California, the Democrats promised, 
would be different. Even impartial ex- 
perts had made John Shelley, the big- 
shouldered onetime bakery-truck driver 
who heads the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, an overwhelming favorite. 
The 44-year-old Shelley was a politicians’ 
dream of a candidate—very strong with 
labor, yet not anathema to the business- 
man. And not only was he a good Truman 
Democrat, against the Taft-Hartley Act 
and for the civil-rights program, but he 
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led the faction at last year’s Democratic 
convention that blocked James Roosevelt’s 
attempt to dump the President in favor of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The Democrats discounted the circum- 
stance that Richard J. Welch, the con- 
gressman whose death at the age of 80 
last month made the election necessary, 
was a Republican and had won the post 
thirteen times running. Welch, they ar- 
gued, was a special case, a maverick 
whose consistent backing of New Deal 
measures frequently irked his GOP col- 
leagues. The Fifth District, embracing 
most of the Western half of San Fran- 
cisco, has long been pro-labor; of its 212,- 
484 registered voters, 67 per cent are 
Democrats. 

The Democrats contend that Welch’s 
death caught the Republicans without an 
adequate replacement. Lloyd J. Cosgrove, 
the 300-pounder named by the GOP, is 
a newcomer to politics and, as yet, a 
mediocre speaker. Although he has 
pledged himself to “follow in Welch’s 
footsteps,” he is a regular Republican, 
favoring the Taft-Hartley Act and op- 
posed to increased taxes. Some feel he 
made a fatal mistake in starting his cam- 
paign too slowly. It wasn’t until last week 
that he made his first radio address, 
blasting “statism,” “socialistic planners,” 
and “political brokers.” 

The chief contribution of the third 
candidate, Charles R. Garry, a far left- 
winger, has been to complicate the race. 

As the campaign swung into its final 
stages last week every straw in the wind 
blowing across San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate pointed to Shelley. Democratic 
leaders could hardly wait. 


CULTS: 


$500,000 (Cash) Heaven 


The five Negro men and five Negro 
women who arrived in Newark, N. J., 
last week, lugging well-worn suitcases, 
looked like tourists searching for a cheap 
hotel. Instead, they trooped into the 
Federal Trust Co., opened the valises, 
and started bringing forth wads of $5, 
$10, and $20 bills casually wrapped in 
brown-paper bags. The travelers were 
“angels” of Father Divine, the self- 
styled deity who presides over thriving 
“heavens” located in Philadelphia, New 
York, Bridgeport, Baltimore, and At- 
lantic City. 

It took ten tellers two hours and 40 
minutes to count the money—an even 
$500,000. Father Divine (originally 
George Baker, a Baltimore odd-jobs man) 
had sent it from his Philadelphia head- 
quarters to close a deal for one of New- 
ark’s leading hotels, the eight-story, 275- 
room Riviera. An angel said the group 
had traveled without guard because “we 
trusted in the Lord as always.” 

Although the Riviera is to be another 
“heaven,” clean-living members of the 
public will be allowed to take rooms. 
But smoking, drinking, and cohabiting 
—even for the married—will be taboo. 


THE SERVICES: 


Bradley Breath-taker 


He was a quiet, fatherly sort of man, 
whose glasses perched midway on his nose 
made him look a little like a rural school- 
master. He talked with the nasal drawl 
of a Missouri farmer. In North Africa 
first, and later in France, the GI’s swore 
by him. He was a real nice guy, they said, 
and a real foot soldier, too; he was “a GI's 
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general.” His boss, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, thought he was the greatest field 
commander the Allies had in the West. 

After the war he became Army Chief 
of Staff, and now he was the nation’s first 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs. He was still 
without side. But last week, for once, 
Omar N. Bradley was roaring mad. 

Day in and day out for months, high 
naval officers had been attacking the 
strategy and policies of the Joint Chiefs. 
In their anger over what they considered 
dangerous and ill-advised cuts in naval 
aviation, they had not only derided Brad- 
ley’s judgment, they had in effect ques- 
tioned his knowledge of warfare and his 
devotion to duty as well. From time to 
time Bradley had answered back, mildly 
and patiently. But on Oct. 19, called be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he let go at the Navy with every gun, 
torpedo, and bomb in his arsenal. 

Blast: The general appeared with a 
50-page statement. It was _ studded 
with denunciations of his naval critics, 
some of whom sat in white, silent anger 
in the committee hearing room. He 
charged them with being in “open rebel- 
lion” against the government and _ its 
military policies. He said they had done 
“infinite harm” to the nation. He ac- 
cused them of “misrepresentations” and 
false “insinuations.” 

“This is no time,” he said, “for ‘fancy 
Dans’ who won't hit the line with all they 
have on every play, unless they can call 
the signals. Each player on this team— 
whether he shines in the spotlight of the 
backfield or eats dirt in the line—must be 
an All-American.” 

The burden of Bradley’s statement was 
an outline and defense of American mili- 
tary planning so clearly stated that it 
made a visible impression on the com- 
mittee. 

“, . . As I have indicated, our basic 
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as chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers points up a series of 
important problems and questions not 
only for President Truman but for 
Congress and the public (see page 50). 
The other two members of the coun- 
cil are publicly identified as Fair 
Dealers. It was chiefly due , 
to Dr. Nourse that the coun- 
cil had begun to achieve in- 
fluence outside Fair Deal 
circles. He was not an indis- 
criminate opponent of inter- 
vention by the government 
in economic affairs. Had he 
been, he could not conscien- 
tiously have become a mem- 
ber of the council. For the 
employment act of 1946, 
which created this body, declared that 
it is “the continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal government 
to use all practicable means. . . to 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” He 
himself once said: “Never, I venture 
to guess, has so much economic theory, 
explicit and implicit, been written into 
an act which covers four small pages.” 


= resignation of Edwin G. Nourse 


or was Dr. Nourse in any sense a 

pleader for business. He sought to 
reject all special pleadings. He had, in 
addition, some unusual personal and 
orofessional virtues, He was cautious 
and patient—although his patience fi- 
nally wore thin. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, he knew the limitations of 
economic knowledge. 

Dr. Nourse’s particular virtues are 
much rarer than his brand of eco- 
nomics. Moreover, after his experience, 
another economist of his general out- 
lock might well be deterred from ac- 
cepting appointment to the council by 
the prospect of being in a minority. 

The issue on which Dr. Nourse 
based his resignation was not, how- 
ever, one of economic theory or prac- 
tice but the role of the council. He held 
that it had fully discharged its duties 
when it advised the President. That, 
according to the law, is its primary 
duty. It is set up immediately under 
the President. However, it is also au- 
thorized to make its own reports and 
has done so publicly twice a year. 

The council is thus part of the Presi- 
dent’s staff. But it also is apparently 





Sequels to the Nourse Resignation 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


supposed to serve as a sort of inde- 
pendent high court of economics. In 
making the original appointments to 
the council, Mr. Truman sought bal- 
ance. It was the unexpected emergence 
of John D. Clark, a former oil-company 
executive, as a Fair Dealer, which up- 
set the balance, 
The area of agreement on 
a council of three economists 
of differing schools is bound 
to be limited, especially if it 
is called upon to give advice 
on specific legislation. Yet 
a council whose members 
were in basic agreement 
with each other but in basic 
disageement with the eco- 
nomic and social policies of 
the President—whoever he 
might be—would have only limited 
usefulness in advising him. No Presi- 
dent would be likely to tolerate a staff 
agency which issued public reports 
arguing against his own economic re- 
port to Congress or his specific legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Dr. Nourse’s plan of operation did 
not resolve these dilemmas. They may 
be incurable under the present law. 
The Hoover commission thinks that is 
the case, It has recommended that the 
Council of Economic Advisers be re- 
placed by an office of the economic ad- 
viser with a single head. It would make 
this economic adviser exclusively a 
staff aid to the President, to be ap- 
pointed by him without confirmation 
by the Senate. 

Such an arrangement, so far as it 
goes, may be highly desirable. Ob- 
viously, however, the economic adviser 
envisioned by the Hoover commission 
would have no independent public 
standing. Then, should there be a 
separate economic council with mem- 
bers appointed for fixed tenures, dedi- 
cated to the continuous study and 
analysis ofthe national economy as a 
whole, free to speak directly to Con- 
gress and the public whenever it was 
so moved? If so, where and how should 
such an agency be set up? 


NSWERS to these larger questions 
brought to the fore by Dr. 
Nourse’s resignation are by no means 
clear. But a fresh attempt to find them 
can hardly be evaded by either the 
President or Congress. 








concept for defense includes protection 
of the United States and this continent, 
in case we are attacked,” the general as- 
serted. 

“Ultimately, however, we will have to 
carry the war back to the enemy by all 
means at our disposal. I am convinced 
that this will include strategic bombing 
and large-scale land operations. 

“I also believe that after the initial 
phases are over, there will be little need 
for any campaign similar to the Pacific 
‘island hopping’ that took place during 
the last war .. .” 

“It is worth noting that Russia, who 
did not participate in the strategic bomb- 
ing of Germany, apparently changed its 
mind after seeing its effects. After study- 
ing its influence on the war, the Soviet 
Union has organized and developed a 
strategic air force of its own. 

“Strategic bombing has a high priority 
in our military planning because we can- 
not hope to keep forces in being of suffi- 
cient size to meet Russia in the early 
stages of war . . . Lacking such force in 
being our greatest strength lies in the 
threat of quick retaliation in the event we 
are attacked.” 

Weapons: Concerning the B-36, 
which had been criticized by the Navy, 
Bradley declared: “The Air Force men, 
who will have to face the risk of the great 
losses the Navy predicts, are perfectly 
willing to stake their reputations and their 
lives on [its] performance.” And he 
added: 

“Related to this entire discussion of 
strategic bombing is the ridiculous asser- 
tion that the atomic bomb is effective on 
only a small area . . . If it is really so in- 
effective . . . | wonder why the Navy is 
so anxious to use it...” 

“The A-bomb is the most powerful 
destructive weapon known today. . .” 

General Bradley denied that the Navy 
was being “crippled” by budget cuts, . 
and he quoted statistics to prove that it 
had not been pared down from its war- 
time strength any more than the other 
services. He also denied that an attempt 
was being made to destroy the Marine 
Corps. 

The witnesses who followed—Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
General Eisenhower, Gen. Mark Clark, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary John- 
son, and Herbert Hoover—added impres- 
sive weight to Bradley’s testimony. Eisen- 
hower’s statement was so terse and to the 
point that the committee couldn’t find any 
questions to ask him. “We couldn’t ask 
that guy questions,” one member ex- 
plained. “He makes sense.” 

At the week’s end, with Congress ad- 
journed, Chairman Carl Vinson ordered 
the hearings recessed. The committee 
members packed up and left for home. 
Precisely what had been achieved by the 
hearings, except to let the Navy blow off 
steam, was difficult to see. 


Newsweek, October 31, 1949 
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As a boy, Heinrich Schliemann developed a passionate 
interest in the ancient city of Troy, which scholars of his time 
said never existed. He fiercely resented this belief, and was 
convinced that remains of the city could be found, but only 
after years of study and search, and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. He began his struggle for learning and 
wealth as a grocer’s boy. By 1870 he had accumulated both, 
and began excavation in Asia Minor, near the spot where the 
Hellespont flows into the Aegean Sea. Explorations con- 
tinued for more than 20 years and disclosed mine distinct 
towns, one above the other. In 1893, after Schliemann’s 
death, the sixth city from the bottom —a city which had 
perished in flames some 1200 years before. Christ — was 
proven to be Homer's ancient city of Troy. 


There is a modern parallel to this story in the history 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway. There was a time 


when men said that a railroad from the Atlantic Ocean 


to the great mid-West . . 


. across a vast swamp and 
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rivers, and through wild mountain barriers could never 
exist. But there were men, like Schliemann, who believed 
in themselves and in their purpose . . . men who strug- 
gled heroically for decades against terrific obstacles .. . 
mile after mile, line after line, to conquer the land and 
build through it one of the nation’s vital railroads — the 
Norfolk and Western. 

With the most modern equipment, efficient operating 
methods, the skill of thousands of experienced employees, 
and constant research, the N. & W., today and tomorrow, 
will be faithful to its purpose, and work continuously to 
provide the better rail service which shippers have come 


to rely upon — Precision Transportation. 
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The Winter Tide Flows for Russia 


The cold war has no campaign sea- 
sons. Storms never deflect the clash of 
ideas. Ideologies on the march never 
bog down in mud or snow. But like any 
war, the cold war has its turning points, 
its ebb and flow. And this year it did 
shift with the seasons. 

Last May, as the long days of summer 
began, the tide definitely turned against 
the Western Powers. Last week, as the 
phony warmth of Indian summer died 
away, the West could use the lengthening 
nights to ponder the surprising score on 
last summer's ideological engagements: 
5 to 3 in favor of the East, plus one tie. 
The tally below gives the doleful details. 

The Soviets had indeed made ideologi- 
cal hay while the sun shone. Their suc- 
cess was heightened by the contrast with 
the preceding year. From the spring of 
1948 to the spring of 1949 the West had 
won nearly every engagement except in 
China. There were the Atlantic Pact, 
the Berlin airlift, the economic recovery 
of Western Germany, the restoration in 
European production, and the rout of 
Communism in France and Italy. 

Now after a summer of defeat, the 
West faced a winter of discontent. No- 
where would the discontent mount higher 
than in Britain. There last week an un- 
seasonably dry, fine autumn was finally 


ended by a drenching Atlantic storm. But 
it wasn’t raining rain to Britons. It was 
raining more austerity—colder and more 
dispiriting than anything that ever blew 
out of the Atlantic ocean or out of the 
steppes of Russia for that matter. 


BRITAIN: 
Attlee’s Hour 


Outside the Strand tube station, one of 
the portals of Whitehall’s bureaucratland, 
a newspaper seller shouted: ATTLEE GETS 
NEW JOB—HEADSMAN. Civil servants shiv- 
ered and hurried into the subway. In 
Downing Street, Ministers of the Crown 
—old Socialists and young ones—came and 
went all last week in the autumn rains. 
When they rang the doorbell of No. 10, 
an invisible doorman seemed to stand at 
the threshold. He was the ghost of Ram- 
say MacDonald, a sardonic wraith. 

Old Socialists were haunted by Ram- 
say's ghost because each one of them 
feared that he would be blamed for the 
same betrayal of Socialist principles which 
turned MacDonald’s name into a labor 
curse in 1931. Young Socialists did not 
remember that themselves, but they had 
been brought up to fear the dark legend 
of 1931, when Ramsay Mac “sold out” 


Labor—as the charges ran—and joined 
the Conservatives to form the National 
government. 

The devaluation crisis had forced La- 
bor to cut its expenses and its social pro- 
gram. What the Socialists feared was that 
in so doing they might be charged with 
selling out their proudest creation, the 
welfare state. What they feared even 
more, as The Manchester Guardian put it, 
was that if the government could not 
“agree upon measures which are radical 
enough to prevent the recurrence of an 
economic crisis within the next few 
months . . . then the situation that broke 
the Labor government in 1931 will re- 
peat itself.” 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee (see 
cover) had demanded and got some re- 
trenchments in all major departments. 
Cabinet ministers knew that these would 
intensify Britain’s winter problems, and 
on the heels of winter would come spring 
and the general election. That was another 
reason Ramsay’s ghost was so busy in the 
carpeted corridors of 10 Downing. “You 
can almost smell the old man in here,” 
said one nonpolitical visitor. “That’s one 
thing these fellows don’t want—fair shares 
of Ramsay MacDonald.” 

What Britain, as well as the Labor 
Party, needed at this gloomy moment was 
not inspiration but comforting reassur- 
ance, not fine words but plain talking. 
That was why “Little Clem” Attlee, a 
plain man, was chosen to speak to Britain 
by radio Monday night. Exhortation 
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upset the balauce by which Russian land forces were 
supposed to have been restrained ‘by the AmeriegrY 
bomb monopoly. ) 

CHINA. Not uhexpected but 4 Geers defeat nonethe- 
less. The Reds seehyabout,t to éomplete the conquest of 
China before Weste str fie for defending the nest of 
Asia has got et begs cine: stage. 

DEVALUATION. nostic crisis has iltored 
Communist pres then in thé inevitable collapse_of, 
capitalism, distracted the West from the cold war, im-‘ 
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a final breakup of British world power. 


U. S. INTERNAL TROUBLES; Strikes and the inter- \ 


service struggle over strategy/ and unification have 
weakened the United States at\a critical time. 
FRANCE, The halt in economic improvement and 
end of the most stable government since the war have 
opened the way to revival of Communist strength and 
attacks on the French economy through strikes. 


eration, and threatened } 


in the United Nations. It is discounted ag a victory by 
the danger of a sudden liquidation of Yugoslavia by 
the Soviets. 


SY ARMS. FOR EUROPE: “Passage by Congress of the 


military-aid- program cine las it the considerable 
progxess already made in last six months toward a 
real all-European ar 

GREEGE. The collapse Rot the Greek guerrillas has 
ended one threat of Russian expansion into the Medi- 
terranean and lessened one drain on American re- 
sources. , 


STALEMATE 
/GERMANY. Political gains following the Communist 
rout in the Western-zones lection and formation of 
the Bonn government have offset the slowdown in 
economic recovery and the establishment of the East 


German Red regime. Odds for the future strongly favor 
the West. 
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gave way to blunt warnings: Britons, the 
Prime Minister said, weren’t producing 
enough, were spending too much, and 
were indulging in “excessive and un- 
necessary resort to doctors.” 

That afternoon Attlee had told Parlia- 
ment devaluation was Britain’s “last op- 
portunity” and outlined $784,000,000 of 
cuts, compared with the current $8,- 
624,000,000 budget. Chief items: gen- 
eral government expenditures, $280,000,- 
000; housing, $98,000,000; other capital 
expenditures, $294,000,000; defense 
costs, $84,000,000. The economy ax 
barely nicked the expensive national 
health service. A charge of 14 cents for 
each prescription will reduce its costs 
by $28,000,000. Food subsidies of $1,- 
302,000,000 were cut by a mere $19,- 
600,000. 

Lone Warrior: The cuts were car- 
ried through by one man and in the eco- 
nomic winter war ahead one man would 
bear the main burden—Attlee. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin was 
helpful, but he had the enormous re- 
sponsibility of foreign affairs. Herbert 
Morrison, the party political strategist, 
had his hands full keeping Labor M. P.’s 
in line. Nor could Attlee lean heavily on 
the two men most frequently mentioned 
as possible future Prime Minister. The 
first, Sir Stafford Cripps, had been de- 
valued by the public, the Labor Party, 
and the Trade Unions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could and did give Attlee 
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Attlee: Little man, what now? 


valuable support and advice, but his out- 
ward activities were now confined to 
issuing repeated denials of rumors that 
he was sick—spread largely by former 
friends. 

The second, Aneurin Bevan, had been 
deflated if not devalued. Riding high after 
his great Commons speech castigating 
Churchill, the health minister had pressed 
for a November election. “Nye” allowed 
the weekly Tribune, with which he is 
closely connected, to proclaim it as a 
virtual certainty. The Tribune hit the 
stands just after Attlee ruled the election 
would be next spring. 

How te Win Friends: A Gallup 
poll last week showed that the popularity 
of the Labor government had sunk 9 
points since January. But Attlee’s per- 
sonal standing hardly changed at all. 

What makes “Clem” Attlee so popular? 
Few Britons really know. To casual ac- 
quaintances he is about as scintillating as 
a boiled Brussels sprout. His insignificant 
stature, his great silences, and his lack of 
small talk have given rise to such cruel 
quips as these: 
> “An empty limousine drove up to 10 
Downing Street the other day, and Mr. 
Attlee got out.” 
> “A sheep in sheep’s clothing.” 
> “When the mouse is away, the cats will 
play.” 

Yet Attlee, an Oxford product, has a 
grip on the labor masses that in some 
ways closely resembles the hold Stanley 
Baldwin once exercised on the Conserva- 
tives. In the dull, dead days between the 
wars, Baldwin was “safe.” In the age of 
the welfare state, Attlee has been charac- 
terized as “a decent man.” In politics, the 
British distrust brilliance and abhor gen- 
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ius. It was brilliance and genius that 
to a large extent kept Churchill from be- 
coming Prime Minister until the supreme 
crisis of blood, sweat, and tears made the 
times fit the man. Britain’s present crisis, 
as unheroic and discouraging as a head 
cold, fits Attlee as neatly as one of his 
pin-striped suits. 

The Pruner: The British working 
people feel it was Attlee who saved India 
for the commonwealth. It was Attlee who 
saw that Cripps could not avoid devalu- 
ation and made the decision. It was 
Attlee who, in the face of tremendous 
pressure from the spellbinding Aneurin 
Bevan, turned his face against the autumn 
election. 

Now it was Attlee who was the first to 
acknowledge that devaluation was not 
enough to bring Britain out of its hole. 
Patiently he fought it out with one minis- 
ter after another. Dilemmas were many 
and staggering. Inevitably they brought 
the whole structure of “Ernie” Bevin’s ex- 
ternal commitments into conflict with 
“Nye” Bevan’s top-heavy fabric of home 
and fireside giveaways, from cheap 
houses to free aspirin. 

Here “Ernie” came out somewhat bet- 
ter, although the high expense of defend- 
ing palm and pine did not entirely es- 
cape the pruning knife. “Ernie” knew he 
could count on “Clem” to give no aid or 
comfort to Russia, Although he has not 
always agreed with American cold-war 
tactics, Attlee despises the machinations 
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and motives of the people he calls “the 
Coms.” He is certain decent British work- 
men feel the same way. 

Times for Silence: In his quiet way 
Attlee is perhaps even a more skillful La- 
bor politician than Bevin. He knows when 
prolonged silence is better than empty 
exhortation, and his timing for words and 
action has so far been excellent. His ca- 
pacity for forceful, even vituperative 
speech is astonishing for a man who on 
the front bench of the House of Com- 
mons seems almost to shrink out of sight. 

When he does choose to talk the im- 
pression he makes is sometimes startling. 
The story was told at the San Francisco 
United Nations conference of his meeting 
with Henry Kaiser. The next day Kaiser 
told business colleagues: “There’s a little 
foreigner here—speaks good English—who 
knows more about labor unions than any- 
one I have ever met. Get him—I want to 
make him our director of labor relations.” 

Attlee would have preferred to perform 
the Prime Minister's function in the role 
of chairman of the board, presiding over 
a number of ministers each of whom had 


tastes are middle-class—he hates the op- 
era and abhors the ballet. Recently he 
has taken up golf but he doesn’t keep 
strict count of the strokes. He spends as 
much time as possible with Mrs. Attlee, 
who undoubtedly influences him strongly. 


Significance-- 


Were Attlee’s cuts large enough to pro- 
duce the desired results? Few critics 
thought so. The Manchester Guardian 
had estimated they would have to reach 
$1,120,000,000 instead of $784,000,000. 
Furthermore, the cuts had to be con- 
sidered against this general economic 
background of Britain’s crisis: 

Living Standards. All benefits of de- 
valuation would be lost if British wages 
and costs rose to compensate for the de- 
valued pound. That was why the gov- 
ernment’s first move to take advantage 
of devaluation had to be reduction of 
government costs, the most easily checked 
cause of inflation. Next, devaluation had 
to be reflected in lower living standards, 
which really means in higher prices. 
There was no other short cut for Britain. 





of the official insistence on fair shares for 
all. This has also applied to measures for 
loosening the controls which many be- 
lieve are throttling the British economy.* 

Reserves and Deficits. The most incor- 
rigible fact the British faced was the 
drain on their gold and dollar reserves. 
During the summer before devaluation 
this ran at $2,650,000,000 a year (offset 
by $1,260,000,000 in Marshall-plan and 
Canadian aid). Between now and next 
June the British hope to reduce this deficit 
by $1,950,000,000—$1,000,000,000 from 
Marshall-plan and Canadian aid, $650,- 
000,000 by cutting imports, $200,000,- 
000 as a result of devaluation, and $100,- 
000,000 from American and Canadian 
raw-material stockpiling. That still leaves 
a gap of $700,000,000. The new econ- 
omies, plus increased dollar sales, may 
check the dollar drain until after the 
spring election. 

However, unless the trend is reversed 
by some spectacular development, such 
as a new American loan or a tremendous 
British productive effort, it is mathemati- 
cally certain that Britain’s reserves will 
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These charts show sterling-area reserve drainage and division of deficits (at predevaluation pound-dollar rates) 


considerable autonomy but whose de- 
partments needed an occasional over-all 
correlation. This placid setup might have 
been possible with another Cabinet and 
in friendlier times. But in the last two 
years Attlee has had to take total re- 
sponsibility. He has not shirked it. 
This necessity probably is what gave 
the Prime Minister an incipient ulcer a 
year ago. He now has cured this by 
systematically taking care of himself. He 
is meticulous about relaxation and regu- 
larly retires for week ends at Chequers 
(although he considers this sixteenth- 
century edifice “a dreadful house”). 
The Prime Minister is abstemious about 
food and drink (one or two sherries is his 
normal limit, although he has been 
known to take five or six). His cultural 


Improved efficiency, harder work, better 
marketing, and so forth, could produce 
only long-term effects. 

Taxes and Incentives. Neutral eco- 
nomic opinion agreed that British long- 
range recovery probably could not occur 
until taxes were reduced and incentives 
provided for more efficient and harder 
work. The Economist recently com- 
mented: “Not only does taxation that 
amounts to anything like 40 per cent of 
the national income sap all forms of in- 
centive, encourage waste, and discourage 
saving, but it does these things progres- 
sively.” Yet the Labor government's pol- 
icy has been continually to increase taxes. 
As for incentives, various schemes have 
been considered for stimulating dollar 
sales, but so far they have all run afoul 





sometime next year drop to the $1,000,- 
000,000 level (see chart). When this 
point is reached, the Bank of England 
will be unable to honor some drafts and 
the sterling area will break up. To some 
extent this may prove a blessing in dis- 
guise for Britain. The United Kingdom 
has made better progress in reducing its 
deficits than have other countries, as the 
accompanying chart shows. But a sterling- 
area breakup would also mean a funda- 
mental economic world reshuffle. 
Almighty Pity: The political results 
of the Attlee cuts were as hard to predict 
as the weather during the coming season 
of super-austerity. The London Times 
forecast: “If timidity or disagreement 





*For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 57 
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Lhey reached up and gave us the sky 


THEY WENT to high school and played baseball and sold 
newspapers and mowed lawns for pocket money. Wilbur 
and Orville Wright weren't much different from any other 
nice young fellows in Dayton, Ohio—except for one thing. 
They thought they could fly. 


And because they were likeable youngsters, people tried not 
to use the word “crazy” when they warned them against it. 


Remember, said their elders, the old Greek legend of 
Icarus, who fell into the sea when the wax fastenings 
of his wings melted in the sun. It was not intended 
that men should fly. 


The Wright boys listened politely and went back to their 
work, They had to reach up. They had to go higher. 
Che pull of the big sky was a fever in them. 


So with their high school algebra and their bicycle 


repair tools, they went looking for the secret that 
had escaped all the wizards of all the ages. 


One day they slipped away to a lonely stretch of beach 
at Kitty Hawk. Here, alone with their vision and 

the sky, they built a strange mechanical bird 

of hickory sticks and muslin. 


And they flew. And they gave the sky to all of us that day: 


Perhaps there is a reason why so many of the great dreams 
of mankind—the dream of wings, the dream of plenty, 
the dream of security—have come true here, under the 
American sky. Perhaps it is because all men rise higher 
where all are free to soar. 


And maybe that is why nothing seemed impossible—or 
was—to the two nice young fellows from Dayton, Ohio, 
whose eyes were always leveled at the sky. 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 


BEGINNING OF A STATE OF ABUNDANCE 


Out west there is a certain million-acre tract of 
dry but fertile land waiting for water. It’s an 
area larger than the state of Rhode Island. 

Motors were needed to pump literally rivers of 
water into this semi-desert. How big do these 
motors have to be?...The answer is: 65,000 
horsepower — bigger than any single motor 
ever built before. 

So naturally, the workman you see inserting 
coils in this king-size motor is in our factory. 
We say “naturally” because we built the largest 


motor in use up till now—a 40,000-horsepower 
job for the Wright Field Wind Tunnel. 

Building giant motors is a painstaking pre- 
cision job. But little motors are built the same 
way—the kind that purr away in your vacuum 
cleaner, your refrigerator, or on a machine in 
your plant. 

Knowing something about who builds the 
really big electrical equipment may help you be 
sure about any Westinghouse equipment, large 
or small , , . for your home, office or factory. 


BROADEST LINE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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among ministers and trade unionists now 
blocks the path of duty, the sequel can 
only be ruinous and [Attlee] and his col- 
leagues can hardly hope to last out the 
year.” The Economist commented: “The 
government are not contemplating any 
new policy; at the most they are trying 
to get back to where they thought they 
were six months ago . . . What an al- 
mighty pity it is that the Labor Party 
prefers to prove the Tory contention that 
a government of the Left leads infallibly 
to disaster.” 

However, Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweek's London bureau, cabled: 
“Most commentators in London today 
would say with certain qualifications that 
Labor has a pretty good chance to come 
through the winter and win the spring 
election. They put it this way: It’s not so 
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“We live in an age of growing self- 
indulgence and of falling moral 
standards,” she said. “One of your first 
objects is to uphold the sanctity of 
marriage. There will, of course, always 
be unhappy marriages . . . But when we 
see around us the havoc which has been 
wrought . . . by the breakup of homes, 
we can have no doubt that divorce and 
separation are responsible for some of 
the darkest evil in our society today.” 

The speech brought a respectful pro- 
test from Robert S. W. Pollard, chairman 
of the Marriage Law Reform Committee. 
He declared that the Mothers Union was 
“notorious” for its opposition to reforms 
in the inflexible divorce law. 

Actually, the speech was written by 
Rosamund Fisher, president of the Moth- 
ers Union and wife of the Archbishop of 
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Elizabeth greeting a Nigerian mother at the rally that started a divorce debate 


important politically to calculate the point 
at which people get disgusted with their 
present government. The point of de- 
cision is when they get so disgusted that 
they decide to vote for the Tories. There 
can be a lot of difference between these 
two points. 

“So far the Tories have offered nothing 
except that they will do much the same 
things better than the socialists.” 


The Princess Speaks Out 


Some 4,000 young wives gathered at a 
rally of the Mothers Union in London 
last week to present Princess Elizabeth 
with three Teddy bears, a picture-book 
life of Jesus, and a $560 check for her 
1l-month-old son, Prince Charles. In 
return, the princess presented them with 
a seven-minute speech that sounded to 
many Britons like a forceful echo of 
Queen Victoria. 


Newsweek, October 31, 1949 


Canterbury. Princess Elizabeth had not 
seen it until that morning, after Mrs. 
Fisher had released the text to the press. 
Elizabeth will soon uphold her own mar- 
riage by flying to Malta to visit her hus- 
band who is on active service aboard the 
destroyer Chequers. 

Prince Philip had told King George: 
“Pop [his invariable term for the king], 
I’m not a lounge lizard. This social rou- 
tine is too much for me. I want to go 
back to sea.” Thereupon King George, 
who loves the navy and is fond of Philip, 
arranged immediate sea duty. 


SATELLITES: 


Pour le Sport 


Of sports and sportsmanship in the 
People’s Democracies last week: 
> The Czechoslovak Sokol wrecked its 
world-champion ice-hockey team by 











AVOID 





IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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purging its forward line—Vladimir Za- 
brodsky, Vaclav Rozinak, and Stanislav 
Konopasek—as “politically unreliable” and 
“demoralizing elements.” It also sharply 
curbed the travels of its champion archery 
and women’s figure-skating teams. The 
reason: to keep unreliable athletes from 
following the tennis stars Jaroslav Drobny 
and Vladimir Cernik into exile. 

> After the Hungarian soccer team nosed 
out Austria in Vienna by 4 to 3, some 500 
Russian soldiers swarmed onto the field 
and carried the winners to their dressing 
rooms. This enthusiastic tribute was not 
caused by the Communist nation’s vic- 
tory, however. It was designed to foil the 
plans of three freedom-seeking Hun- 
garians to lose themselves in the crowd. 


BELGIUM: 


Let the People Decide 


Leopold Philippe Charles Albert Mein- 
rad Hubertus Marie Miguel, the exiled 
King Leopold III of the Belgians, called 
his sumptuous Swiss villa at Pregny, just 
outside Geneva, Le Reposoir. He thought 
of it only as a temporary “resting place,” 
with his permanent home the Palais du 
Roi in Brussels. 

Last week he welcomed Gaston Eys- 
kens, Belgium’s pro-Leopold, Social 
Christian Premier, to Le Reposoir. After 
a five-hour téte-a-téte, the two reached 
“full agreement” that the Belgian people 
should decide at a plebiscite whether 
Leopold should return to the throne. He 
agreed to abdicate unless he polled at 
least a 55 per cent majority. 


FRANCE: 


Everything but a Cabinet 


The late twilights beloved of summer 
visitors were gone in Paris last week. 
Darkness now fell a little after 6. Roast- 
chestnut and fried-potato vendors re- 
turned to the street corners. Shopwin- 
dows were filled with furs. Coal mer- 
chants reminded customers to lay in a 
winter supply, and for the first time 
since the war stocks were adequate. 

Night clubs and theaters boomed as 
the social season hit its stride. Of the 
53 plays running (compared with 42 this 
time last year) a conspicuous number 
were American. The latest was Jean 
Cocteau’s adaptation of “Le Tramway 
Nommé Désir.” Dramatic critics panned 
it and the newspaper Franc-Tireur 
wrote: “Oh, dear Americans, naive 
Americans!” The art world was in an up- 
roar because Maurice de Vlaminck de- 
nounced Pablo Picasso for “clownish 
tricks [which] have dragged French 
painting into a dead end and indescrib- 
able confusion.” 

Paris police studied an elaborate plan 
to discipline the most undisciplined driv- 
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ers in Europe as traffic reached new 
heights of confusion. Automobile and 
truck production rose to the highest point 
since the war. Throughout the country- 
side granaries overflowed. Despite the 
summer drought, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture revised its estimate of the wheat 
crop 10 per cent upward to 7,850,000 
tons, compared with 7,635,000 last year. 
August trade figures showed that ex- 
ports covered 71 per cent of imports, ex- 
cluding trade with French overseas terri- 
tories. Industrial production had declined 
as a result of the summer drought, higher 
food prices, and stiffer world competition, 


Hucksterism: In Tokyo a beau 
and belle of the Old South ad- 
vertise the movie “Waltz in the 
Afternoon.” In Berlin the walk- 
ing tubes plug a radio exhibition. 


but it was expected to reach 130 per cent 
of the 1938 level if there were no wide- 
spread strikes this fall. 

Thus most things looked well—except 
that France had no government and the 
resultant political crisis seemed likely to- 
get worse before it got better. The mid- 
dle-of-the-road political parties, clinging 
together only from fear of the Com- 
munists and Gaullists, could not cease 
bickering long enough to form a gov- 
ernment. In the previous two weeks 
the Socialists had scuppered Henri 
Queuille’s government and then failed 
to win support for their own’ Jules 
Moch. Thereupon the National Assem- 
bly confirmed the Radical René Mayer 
as Premier. 

Optimism flourished briefly. But when 
he tried to form a Cabinet, Mayer ran 
into the same basic conflict as had 
Queuille and Moch. Workers clamored 
for higher wages. Financial experts con- 
tended that higher wages would upset 
the budget and wreck the currency. 
Early this Sunday morning Mayer went 
to the Elysée Palace, awakened Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol, and resigned. Al- 
though Georges Bidault of the Popular 
Republicans then agreed to try, this 
week more and more Frenchmen be- 
lieved that Auriol would be forced to 
dissolve the Assembly and call a general 
election. And in the still soft autumn 
wind they felt a chill of fear. 


CHINA: 


Recognition Build-up 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex’s diplo- 
matic correspondent, sent this account of 
the latest policy developments on the 
question of recognizing the Chinese Com- 
munist regime: 


An American-British dispute over rec- 
ognition was settled promptly last week, 
but not before British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin expressed his personal apolo- 
gies to Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
While Foreign Office experts quibbled, 
Bevin frankly admitted that a note recent- 
ly sent by the British consul general in 
Peking to the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment constituted a violation of his 
agreement to consult with Acheson on 
Chinese recognition. Bevin also gave as- 
surances that the agreement would be 
strictly observed in the future. 

Although the British apologized for 
sending the note without consultation 
with the United States, they did not 
apologize for the note itself. It expressed 
the British Government’s desire to main- 
tain official contact with the Communist 
authorities and, in the State Department's 
view, constituted de facto recognition of 
the new regime. 

The French, with a Communist prob- 
lem in Indo-China on their hands, also 
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protested to the British. But the Nether- 
lands Government promptly seized the 
British note as an excuse and informed 
Washington that its consul in Peking had 
also been ordered to maintain official con- 
tact with the Communists. 

Britain, India, and some other Com- 
monwealth countries are likely to lead the 
recognition procession to Peking. Britain, 
which is anxious to salvage its trade and 
prestige, hopes that prompt recognition 
will win concessions. The Foreign Office 
is encouraged by reports from its dip- 
lomats on the spot, who profess to 
detect Tito-like qualities in the Peking 
regime.» In support of their thesis 
these diplomats cite the fact that Chinese 
replies to satellite statements welcom- 
ing them into the Cominform fold were 
couched in restrained language. 


JAPAN: 


Cloudy, With Rain 


At this time of the year Tokyo generally 
settles down to enjoy a long autumn, the 
mellowest, healthiest, finest season. In- 
stead, this year several of the good old 
sunny days have alternated with cold, 
clammy rain, Compton Pakenham, chief 
of Newsweek's Tokyo bureau, reports on 
the dreary scene: 


This weather would have caused the 
postponement of the opening game of the 
tour of a West Coast minor-league team, 
the Frisco Seals against Tokyo’s pint- 
sized, self-styled Giants except that the 
event had been scheduled on a rain-or- 
shine basis. The occasion marked the first 
international professional sporting meet 
to be held in Japan since the war. 

Before 50,000 Japanese the Stars and 
Stripes was run up a flagpole as the band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Next 
up went Hi-No-Maru (literally, the sun’s 
globe) while a U.S. Army band played 
“Kimigayo,” the Japanese national an- 
them, and American soldiers saluted. 

A Japanese remarked later: “In the rain 
our flag drooped like our spirits in the 
postwar inferiority, but seeing the Amer- 
ican soldiers salute it was the finest tonic 
I have had since the surrender. I felt that 
I was a citizen of the world once more.” 

Meanwhile, a certain apprehension 
grips the Japanese. Will the Diet opening 
on Oct. 25 be the signal for renewed 
Communist activities? What have the 
Reds been plotting and doing during their 
summer inactivity? Were recent declara- 
tions by occupation officials that the Com- 
munist menace was ended “sincere”? The 
majority of Japanese are inclined to doubt 
it. Foreigners also await the Diet session 
with growing dread. Little birds have 
told them about the government plans 
to take recent American recommenda- 
tions seriously and tax foreigners out 
of the country. 
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II—Britain: The Burdens of Adversity 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


N London this summer I tried the 
I experiment of taking an apartment 
and living on the British ration. With 
ration cards for two“ people and by 
always going out for lunch, my wife 
and I found it possible to have a sat- 
isfying dinner of chops or fish and 
vegetables at home six nights a week. 

Plain but nourishing, I 
thought, and I remarked to 
a British friend that auster- 
ity didn’t seem so terrible. 
“How nice of you to try it 
for three entire weeks,” he 
said irritably. “Do you think 
you'd like ten years of the 
same boiled fish and the 
same stringy chop? Three 
thousand six hundred and 
fifty meals of the same 
guckP Perhaps you might find it 
somewhat monotonous, don’t you 
think?” 

The willingness of the ordinary 
little British citizen to make personal 
sacrifices for a national aim has been 
a source of the country’s strength for 
many generations. That alone has 
made the present government’s aus- 
terity program possible. But willing- 
ness to accept the hard life doesn’t 
mean that people like it. 

I don’t think anyone could visit Lon- 
don since the devaluation of the pound 
without realizing that the burdens of 
adversity are becoming very irksome 
indeed. My own impression was that 
people found devaluation almost as 
depressing and as hard to understand 
as they had found the start of the 
“phony war” ten years ago. That may 
be too dramatic, but at no time in the 
intervening ten years was I ever so 
conscious of a feeling of gloom end 
discouragement. Devaluation was the 
admission of the failure of a policy 
and consequently a serious blow to 


faith. 


osopy, whether in the government 
N or outside, seems to have any 
illusion that exports to dollar markets 
can be stepped up high enough or 
rapidly enough to bridge the deficit 
of dollars. Some of the best dollar 
catchers, such as Scotch whisky and 
fine pottery, already are being ex- 
ported to the very limit. Other indus- 
tries—automobiles, textiles, precision, 
machinery, to name a few—could ex- 





port more if production were in- 
creased. But production doesn’t in- 
crease overnight, and the dollar drain 
is continuing. In other words, the ex- 
port drive is necessarily off to a slow 
start in a race against time. 

The British are annoyed by Ameri- 
can critics who lay all the blame for 
their troubles on the fact 
that workers aren’t working 
hard enough. Some of the 
criticism is unfair. Short- 
age of raw materials holds 
down working hours in sev- 
eral industries. There is no 
question, however, but that 
British workers still cling to 
the innocent belief that so- 
cialism means less work. 

The effort to get more 
work from them by making consum- 
er goods available to their women- 
folk simply hasn’t succeeded. Perhaps 
the call to rally in a national crisis 
will accomplish what the lure of gadg- 
ets couldn't, but I think the effort 
to increase work and keep wages 
stable is going to tax the ingenuity of 
the Labor government to the limit. 


INCE management, too, has _ its 

doubts about abandoning empire 
and continental customers for the sake 
of the uncertain and highly competi- 
tive American market, it might seem 
that the whole situation is a hopeless 
mess. I’ve heard Americans say so, but 
no British. Devaluation has been de- 
pressing because it comes as a setback 
rather than a remedy. But it would be 
unwise to hazard the guess that the 
burdens of adversity have yet become 
unbearable. 

As a matter of fact, in the weeks 
after devaluation an American ac- 
quaintance who has been in business 
in London for twenty years spent 
many hours every day in conferences 
with British industrialists. He made 
a point of asking them whether the 
opinions of workers in their plants had 
changed. In every case he got the 
same answer: They'd still vote so- 
cialist. I do not take this one-man poll 
as ironclad proof of the way the elec- 
tion will go next spring. Nevertheless 
it would be a mistake for us to over- 
estimate the vote-swaying power of 
austerity and devaluation on these 
people. 
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Write today for Coronet's free recipe booklet, 
“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q."’ 
Brandy Dist. Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


California Grape Brandy 84 proof, 
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WORLD PARLIAMENT: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Cornerstone—or Is It Gravestone? 


On the sidewalks of 42nd Street in 
Manhattan, hard by the murky East 
River, no stirring national anthem but a 
simple melody, “East Side, West Side,” 
blared out at midday this Monday at 
the request of Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. As the delegates of the 59 United 
Nations cheered, Lie marked the historic 
event of Oct. 24 by laying a granite 
cornerstone for the 39-story UN Secre- 
tariat Building, whose 6 acres of glass 
walls were already being hung onto its 
finished steel skeleton. 

“These buildings are not a monument 
to the unanimous agreement of nations on 


General Assembly’s back entrance at 
Flushing Meadow. As Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, as usual flushed of face, hopped out, 
he was asked if he was hopeful, “As al- 
ways,” he replied, beaming. Would he 
predict a Czechoslovak victory over Yugo- 
slavia in the elections for the Security 
Council? “I am not a predictor,” he par- 
ried. 

Taking his Assembly seat early, Vyshin- 
sky never once greeted the Yugoslavs, 
who by alphabetical accident sat directly 
behind him. Instead, he began scribbling 
a final electioneering plea. Already on 
Oct. 18, at his first press conference since 


Acme Photos 


Kardelj may beam at Yugoslavia’s UN victory, but look at Vyshinsky! 


all things,” declared President Truman, in 
New York for the ceremony. “But they 
signify . . . that the peoples of the world 
are of one mind in their detemination to 
solve their common problems by working 
together.” 

But whether the East Side would long 
continue working with the West Side was 
what everyone was asking. For Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, by 
threatening “painful consequences” last 
week if the UN General Assembly should 
elect Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia instead of 
Czechoslovakia to the Security Council, 
had hurled a big verbal stone at the UN’s 
glass house. Only when the UN learned 
what Vyshinsky really meant would it 
know whether the organization indeed 
was laying its cornerstone—or its grave- 
stone. 


Gentlemen’s Disagreement 


On the UN’s Election Day—Oct. 20—a 
big black 1942 Cadillac bearing the New 
York license 7Y 12-34 drove up to the 


becoming Soviet foreign minister, he had: 
(1) cited Article 23 of the UN Charter, 
calling for “equitable geographical distri- 
bution” of the Security Council’s seats, 
and the gentlemenskoe soglashenie (gen- 
tlemen’s agreement) under which re- 
gional blocs hitherto had chosen their 
candidates; (2) blustered that “the Soviet 
Union never has and never will reconcile 
itself to violations of the Charter”; and 
(3) warned that “painful consequences” 
would follow Yugoslavia’s election. 

As soon as President Carlos P. Romulo 
opened the Assembly, Vyshinsky bounded 
up, ostensibly to pose a “point of order.” 
Then he pulled out his scrawled notes 
and began a stump speech in direct viola- 
tion of UN rules. “The gentlemen’s agree- 
ment must prevail for gentlemen,” he 
shouted. Even as Romulo pounded his 
gavel, Vyshinsky concluded: “It is bind- 
ing . . . upon every decent human being.” 

Far from swaying any votes, however, 
Vyshinsky’s sound and fury fizzled. On 
the first ballot the Assembly, besides 
electing Ecuador and India, cast 37 votes 
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for Yugoslavia—the exact total predicted 
by its sandy-haired ambassador, Sava 
Kosanovic—against 20 for Czechoslova- 
kia. Yugoslavia thus missed the required 
two-thirds by two votes. 

On the second ballot Yugoslavia 
(backed by the United States, Canada, 
France, the Benelux nations, and most of 
the Latin American and Arab states) 
polled 39 votes, precisely two-thirds, to 
Czechoslovakia’s 19 (mostly from the So- 
viet bloc and the British Commonwealth). 

Vyshinsky didn’t take this debacle sit- 
ting down. Again rising to a “point of 
order,” he declaimed: “Yugoslavia shall 
not, cannot, and will not be considered as 
a representative of the Eastern European 
countries!” Once again President Romulo 
tried and failed to gavel him down. “I 
thought I might have to make physical 
use of my gavel,” he joked privately. 

For Yugoslavia, Dr. Edvard Kardelij, its 
professorial foreign minister, promised (in 
Russian): “Yugoslavia will endeavor to 
strengthen the spirit of cooperation and 
peaceful relations among peoples on the 
basis of equality and mutual respect.” He 
also reminded Vyshinsky that Yugoslavia 
“still happens to be in Eastern Europe.” 


Significance-—— 

What will be the “painful conse- 
quences”? So far Vyshinsky isn’t showing 
his hand, if indeed the Kremlin has yet 
dealt it. At most, the Soviet Union can 
carry out threats to quit the UN or boy- 
cott the Security Council. But the best 
American and British opinion is that it 
will not go so far as to turn Vyshinsky’s 
campaign oratory into diplomatic action, 
especially when the UN remains its best 
sounding board. Alternately, it can mere- 
ly challenge Yugoslavia’s credentials or— 
as the British expect—declare Security 
Council actions “illegal” whenever it sees 
fit. Anyway, since Russia still has the all- 
powerful veto, it won’t miss having a 
satellite vote. 

The Soviet Union is expected to keep 
the world guessing until Jan. 1, when 
Yugoslavia’s two-year term begins. Top 
American officials do not ignore the possi- 
bility that the Kremlin may now throw 
diplomacy to the winds and decide that 
the time has come for the physical liqui- 
dation of Marshal Tito and his nation- 
alistic brand of Communism—before and 
not after Yugoslavia takes its seat. 

Reports that sabotage and guerrilla ac- 
tivities have already started in Yugoslavia 
cannot be confirmed because of Yugoslav 
reluctance to discuss them with Western 
diplomats, However, the increase in the 
Red Army’s strength in Hungary and the 
rearming of the Greek guerrillas for serv- 
ice in Yugoslavia have been confirmed. 
Accordingly, Vyshinsky’s “painful conse- 
quences” may become apparent in the 
rugged regions of Yugoslavia sooner than 
in the plush chambers of the United Na- 


tions. 
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Speedy Service to Paris... 
and the Business Centers 
in 70 countries 







Does business call you overseas? 
Then go via time-saving 

Air France... New York to 

Paris in only 1514 hours. Fast 
schedules connect Paris 

with the major business 

centers in Europe, Africa, the 
Near and Far East...and with 
Europe’s famous mountain and 
seaside resorts where you'll have 
time to enjoy a holiday before 
returning. You'll travel 
conveniently, too... all the way on 
one airline ...on one ticket... 
with stopover privileges en route. 





oe SPECIAL 
REDUCED 60-DAY FARE 
Effective October 1 Thru April 30 
New York To Paris And Return 
$4933° you Save $1727° 
(Similar Reduced Fares Beyond Paris) 














You'll enjoy the finest in luxury air travel... 
the thoughtful attention of stewards and 
hostess...superb French cuisine with choice 


Air France Comets are the newest-type, 
longest-range Constellations for comfortable 
above-weather flying ... guided by veteran 






of vintage wines or champagne... you’re in airmen...get complete maintenance at each 
France from the start of your trip. end of the transatlantic run. 
AYR FR 

¢ YOUR MAGIC DOORWAY TO PARIS 





»--AND ALL THE WORLD 


Your Travel Agent is your i 
best counselor . .. make use 

of his experience. Air France 

offices in 70 countries are 


staffed by trained personnel 
who will provide you with 
every assistance en route. 


30 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


ve, } 
G 
q AIR FR ANCE | 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other offices in Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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GUATEMALA: 


The Floods Came 


In the highlands of Guatemala, where 
descendents of the Mayas raise rich crops 
of coffee, the rainy season reaches its 
peak in September and October. This 
year the continuous rains known as tem- 
porales fell from Sept. 26 to 30. There 
were landslides on the roads and high- 
ways, rivers overflowed, and floods 
swelled in the coastal lowlands. The Pa- 
cific ports of San José and Champerico 
were covered with 10 feet of water. 

Then, on Oct. 11, another four-day 
temporal began. In one day 11 inches of 
rain fell on Central and Southern Guate- 
mala. The torrent sent already swollen 
mountain rivers and streams on a ram- 
page of death and destruction. As the 
waters rushed down the steep slopes, 
countless houses crumbled to the ground, 
burying the inhabitants. Lake Amatitlan, 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





kets, food, and medicine to the flooded 
areas. It was Guatemala’s worst catas- 
trophe in many years. But as the week 
ended, said a witness, “the mud began to 
recede and the waters of Lake Atitlan 
gradually regained their sapphire blue.” 


BOLIVIA: 


New Helmsman 


Life was one crisis on top of another 
for Enrique Hertzog after he became 
President of Bolivia on March 10, 1947. 
There were threats of revolt by the op- 
position Nationalist Revolutionary Move- 
ment (MNR). The political parties and 
leaders on which Hertzog depended for 
support bickered among themselves. The 
tin miners were in and out of the mines 
on strike. Fluctuations in the price of 
tin and in the world demand for the met- 
al on which Bolivia lives kept the na- 
tional economy rocking. 

On May 7, completely exhausted and 
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Guatemalans wading to the rescue of children marooned by flood waters 


about 16 miles from Guatemala City, rose 
10 feet and flooded the resort village. 
North American tourists were marooned 
at Lake Atitlan, farther up in the moun- 
tains. 

The deluge and landslides completely 
obliterated some 50 towns. Cattle ranches 
and coffee, rice, and banana plantations 
were destroyed. Adobe houses dissolved 
into mud, and bamboo dwellings in the 
tropics were swept away like so many 
empty fruit crates. People roosted in the 
trees to escape the floods. 

An estimated 500 Guatemaltecos lost 
their lives, After an aerial survey the Red 
Cross reported that the property damage 
would reach $50,000,000. Cuba, Mexico, 
Honduras, the United States, and even 
earthquake-ravaged Ecuador sent blan- 
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suffering from heart and kidney disor- 
ders, the President had to give up. Sev- 
eral members of the government urged 
him to hang on, but he “appealed to 
their human decency to let me take a 
brief leave.” He turned the Presidency 
over to Vice President Mamerto Urriola- 
goitia and went to the Adventist hospital 
in Chulumani, resort town near La Paz, 
for treatment. 

From Chulumani, he watched his sub- 
stitute handle the toughest problem of 
all: the large-scale September revolt of 
the MNR. At one time the rebels con- 
trolled a considerable part of the coun- 
try, but they were finally beaten. 

Once the battle smoke had cleared 
away, the question of Hertzog’s future 
was raised again. Physically he was im- 


proving, but his recovery was slow. Some 
politicians were said to be working for 
his resignation, while others wanted him 
to resume the Presidency. Hertzog hesi- 
tated. 

On Oct. 16 the Acting President 
stepped in. Unless Hertzog made up his 
mind Urriolagoitia would quit, he said. 
On Oct. 20 Hertzog resigned. Urriolagoi- 
tia became President. 

The new chief executive inherited a 
bag of political and economic troubles. 
His first job will be to try to organize a 
coalition government. His and Hertzog’s 
Republican Socialist Union is the major- 
ity party in congress, but it is not large 
enough to govern alone. Then Urriolagoi- 
tia will have to repair the damages of 
the revolution. Mineral production was 
not affected very much, but the fighting 
and property destruction were a drain 
on the budget. Finally, the perennial tin 
problem must be faced. 

Enrique Hertzog’s last official act as 
President was an indirect appeal to the 
United States. “While the buyers of our 
raw materials dictate the prices to us, 
taking no account of our needs,” he said, 
“and while those prices are cut at the 
same time the prices we must pay for 
the goods we must import go up, such 
words as cooperation and solidarity will 
be found to be meaningless.” 


PERU: - 


Tale of Three Cities 


No three cities in South America 
could be more unlike than Lima and 
Iquitos in Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela. 
Lima, City of Kings, is the proud in- 
heritor of the glories of colonial days, 
when it was the glittering seat of the 
Spanish viceroyalty. Caracas, headquar- 
ters of Venezuela’s great oil industry, is a 
noisy, bustling city of today. Iquitos is a 
jungle town on the Amazon. 

Iquitos is only some 700 air miles 
from Lima. But it is a month’s sail be- 
tween them, up the Pacific coast, through 
the Panama Canal, along the north coast 
of the continent, and up the Amazon. 
The ships that make this voyage pass by 
La Guaira, seaport of Caracas, but they 
seldom stop. There is little contact of 
any kind between Peru and Venezuela. 

Now an ambitious new Peruvian air- 
line, ANDES (Aerovias Nacionales del 
Sur), has just tied the three cities and 
the two countries together. Its North 
American planes, flown by North Ameri- 
can pilots, make the flight from Lima 
to Maiquetia airport, 23 miles from Car- 
acas, in about ten hours, with a stop at 
Iquitos. The new line breaks down one 
more of the barriers which have long 
divided South America. It holds possi- 
bilities of greater trade. For Venezuelans. 
it brings one of South America’s best va- 
cation cities a whole day closer. 
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GOOD. DIGESTION 


— DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been 
called ‘“‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.’’ Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how well thislaboratory does its work. 


_ The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer. 
During this time, digestive juices se- 
creted by glands in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and small intestine and by the 
liver and pancreas make it possible 
for the body to convert food into nu- 
tritional elements. These produce 
heat and energy and supply materials 
necessary for growth and repair. 


Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders, 


In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 











1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally upset. 

2. Keep the teeth in good condition 
so that food may be chewed thor- 
oughly. 

3. Drink adequate amounts of water 
(six to eight glasses a day) and estab- 
lish regular habits of elimination. 

4. Do not eat too much or too often. 
5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide 
variety of foods, especially those that 
are rich in the essential nutritional 
elements. 


6. Avoid strenuous exercise immedi- 
ately after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If 
digestive complaints persist, consult 
the doctor. 


Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 


disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow “‘test meals’? throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In addi- 
tion, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 
functioning properly. 


Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be ‘cor- 
rected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble- 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to progress, 
may affect general health, and re- 
quire prolonged dietary restrictions 
or surgery. 


So, it is always wise to seek medi- 
cal advice for persistent digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 
“indigestion,” or even continued 
lack of appetite. The doctor, in most 
cases, can quickly discover the causes 
and suggest corrective treatment that 
may help to insure better digestion 
and better health. 
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THIS BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER-ACCOUNTING MACHINE WRITES AND COMPUTES 
AN INVOICE IN LESS TIME THAN IT WOULD ORDINARILY TAKE TO COPY IT! 


Here’s how it’s done! As the operator types the 
invoice, this Burroughs automatically computes 
the result, then prints the complete extension— 


machine in the world that computes... as it types 
... as it posts—that computes by direct mechani- 
cal multiplication, not repeated addition. 


multiplier and answer—at the touch of a single 


é : Other machine features add to the saving of time. 
key. That saves typing time. 


Fractions and decimals are easily handled. Dates, 
whole words, long underscores are done at a 
single key stroke. Operators do more work with 
Jess effort .. . gain important job satisfaction and 
help cut costs too. 


The Burroughs remembers each result, totals all 
results, and computes and prints the total or net 
AUTOMATICALLY. The operator types none of 
these figures ... can’t type them wrong. Again the 
time and effort of typing are saved. 





This Burroughs is just one of a family of type- 
writer-accounting machines from which you can 
select the right machine for the needs of your 
business—adaptable to full-time work on one job 
or part-time work on many. 


Multiplying, adding, discounting and totaling are 
done mechanically. Thus the typing and the vari- 
ous steps of calculating become a single, fast, con- 
tinuous operation . . . completing an ordinary 
invoice in less time than it would ordinarily take 
to copy it! Unusual? Yes! In fact, unique— because 
this Burroughs is the only typewriter- accounting 


Let Burroughs help you control rising office costs 
and get the figures you need when you need them. 
Call your local Burroughs office, or use the coupon. 


THE ANSWER TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING! 


This Burroughs typewriter-accounting 
machine is fully equipped to handle 
general accounting or combinations 
of records in one operation. It is also 
furnished in models with special 
features for payroll, accounts receiv- 
able, stock control and other spe- 
cialized applications. 








STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE! 


With this Burroughs typewriter- 
accounting machine, twenty distri- 
bution totals can be obtained as a by- 
product of posting ledger, statement 
and journal or other combinations of 
related records. For distribution pur- 
poses, up to 42 totals are possible. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
Bu rroughs 
° Burroughs 
Burroughs Typewriter-Accounting Machines Can Cut sesctam ‘ctiemi 


Dollars Off the Cost of Any One or All These Operations 


1. Billing 7. Cost Records 

2. Budgetary Control 8. Payroll 

3. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material 

4. Sales Statistics Accounting 

5. Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger 

6. Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation and 
Records Accrual 


For information on any of these epee of Burroughs Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in coupon. 
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N-72 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send information on the application of Burroughs 
Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 
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Birthday in Bed: Recuperating 
from injuries he suffered in a fall 
from a horse (Newsweek, Oct. 10), 
Supreme Court Justice WiLL1aM O. 
Dovuc tas celebrated his 51st birth- 
day in a Yakima, Wash., hospital. 
While nurse Fern Ferris looked on, 
Mitprep Dovuctas held a birthday 
cake so that her father could blow 
out the fourteen candles—one for 


each rib he broke in the fall. 


Comeback: Twenty-two years 
after she starred in “The Trial of 
Mary Dugan,” ANN HarpING re- 
turned to Broadway to take over 
the leading role in “Goodbye, My 
Fancy” because “you always have 
to come back, torture though it 
may be—you just have to see if you 
can.” She scored a success last 
week after five rehearsals. “And 
my first day in New York I slipped 
in the bathtub and _ banged 
my nose so hard I looked like a 
welterweight fighter—the loser, that is.” 


News-wise: Former President HER- 
BERT Hoover made headlines by not dis- 
cussing “ideas of alarm, emergency, crisis, 
warning, purge, execution, condemnation, 
or the current practice of diplomats in de- 
nouncing other governments” at the 
annual New York Board of Trade dinner. 
These were the topics, Hoover said, that 
always landed the speaker on page 1, but 
he would not discuss them “for the good 
of your digestion.” Next day The Times 
put his comments on page 1. 


Protection Please: Bette Davis, 
two-time Academy Award winner, and 
three-time matrimonial loser, last week 
filed suit for divorce from artist WiLL1AM 
Grant SHerry, charging mental cruelty 
and asking custody of their 2-year-old 
daughter, Barbara. Then she obtained a 
temporary order restraining her third hus- 
band, an ex-boxer, from “doing plaintiff 


Bette Davis and family: 


IN PASSING 





Mi 


bodily harm” until the suit is settled. 
“That part about my threatening her with 
bodily harm is just silly,” Sherry retorted. 
“I have an awful temper, it’s true, but I 
. .. Can learn to control it.” 


Senatorial Sinkers: Hallowe'en guests 
at the Grand Rapids, Mich., home of 
Sen. ARTHUR VANDENBERG will be served 
some of his wife’s famous “Vandenberg- 
ers.” They're not hamburgers but dough- 
nuts made of mashed potatoes, Mrs. Van- 
denberg explained, giving the recipe that 
has been in the family for years: 
Beat 3 eggs; beat in 2 cups granulated 
sugar. Beat in 2 cups warm mashed 
potatoes, 3 tbs. melted butter. Stir % tsp. 
soda into cup of sour milk and mix. 
Add 1 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. baking powder, 
% tsp. powdered nutmeg. Sift 5 cups 
flour and work in flour. Then roll out a 
part at a time, using remaining flour as 
needed. Fry in fat or oil. 
This will make 40 Vandenbergers, 
with or without holes. 


International 


Douglas: 14 candles for 14 ribs 


Last of the Clan? Pat MuNROE, 
Washington head of the Western 
Reporters News Service, who is vis- 
iting Holland, tried to track down 
the last of the Roosevelt kin in the 
land of the family’s origin. After 
combing through the telephone di- 
rectories in all the major cities, he « 
located one lone remnant of the 
family which produced two Ameri- 
can Presidents. He was Henri W1x- 
LEM FREDERIK VAN ROSEVELT, 32, 
working in a Chinese restaurant in 
Haarlem at $18 a week. Rosevelt 
would like to come to America but 
said “there’s no one in the United 
States to help me get a start.” 


Accent on Accents: There are 
too many Phi Beta Kappa members 
in government service, Sen. KARL 
Munpt, South Dakota Republican, 
told newspaper executives in Chi- 
cago. “I shudder to think what the 
boys with the Harvard accents 
have cost the country in the last sixteen 
years,” Mundt said, shuddering. 


Ineluded @Out: Movie producer SAM 
Go.pwyn, who is supposed to have made 
more grammatical boners than Mrs. Mala- 
prop (examples: “Include me out!” and “I 
am giving you my answer in two words: 
Im possible”), told Detroit reporters: “I 
have found out who started ‘Goldwyn- 
isms’. The first man to think some of them 
up was Walter Winchell . . . If I were 
smart enough to think these things up my- 
self, I would be in some other business.” 


Satiate: A few hours after author Rus- 
SELL JANNEY (“The Miracle of the Bells”) 
returned to his home in New York, having 
completed over seven months as a juror 
in the Communist trial, he received a 
notice from the government. It sum- 
moned him for jury duty. Janney said he 
would consult his attorney to see what 
could be done. “Fun is fun, but enough 
is enough,” Janney said wearily. 


Strange Bedfellow: In Springfield, IIl., 
to visit his ailing mother, Joun L. Lewis 
slept in a hotel banquet hall—the only 
room he could get at 1 a.m. in a con- 
vention-filled city. Lewis didn’t have a 
peaceful night. Hotel employes, unaware 
of the extra guest, kept popping in and 
out, getting the room ready for a sched- 
uled meeting next day. 


@o La La! Fashion designer JACQUES 
Fatu sailed for France after a visit to 
the United States, convinced that Ameri- 
can women are “overdressed . . . They 
are apt to dress too richly because they 
have too many things.” New York 
women “dress very elegantly because 
they are of the international set,” Fath 
said. As for Texas women—“Ah! They 
dress simply and are much to my taste.” 


Newsweek, October 31, 1949 
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PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 


All automobile engines use gasoline. But 
there’s a big difference in how they use it. 
The higher the compression ratio, the more 
performance is squeezed out of the fuel. 


With a 7.0 to 1 compression ratio—high- 
est among the three leading low-priced cars 
—the brilliant new Plymouth engine gives 
peak performance over thousands of trouble- 
free miles. 


The sensational new chrome compression 
ring—another Plymouth “first” in Plym- 
outh’s price field—reduces cylinder wall 


PLYMOUTH -the car that likes to be compare 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will be glad to point out 
the features of the new Plymouth and arrange a ride, 


scuffing, adds many miles to the life of the 
engine. New oil control rings give greater 
economy. Self-cleaning Oilite Fuel Filter 
protects fuel lines against clogging. 


The improved intake manifold sees to it 
that gasoline is burned efficiently. New Re- 
sistor Spark Plugs also give better perform- 
ance and are part of the reason why the new 
Plymouth throttles down and idles so well. 


See your nearby Plymouth dealer. He'll 


gladly arrange a demonstration drive. The 
new Plymouth will do the rest! 
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Cortisone for Euphoria? 


Cortisone (Compound E), the adrenal 
cortical hormone which has brought 
miraculous relief to victims of rheumatoid 
arthritis (Newsweek, June 13), may 
some day perform an important service 
in the field of mental illness. 

Ever since the original experiments 
with cortisone were made at the Mayo 
Clinic by Drs. Philip S. Hench, Edward 
C. Kendall, and others, physicians have 
marveled at the extreme feeling of well- 
being (euphoria) which the hormone 
injections brought to arthritic patients. 
This euphoria apparently represents more 
than relief from pain; it is a positive fac- 
tor accompanied by increased mental 
capacity. 

Last week Drs. Edward W. Boland 
and Nathan E. Headley of Los Angeles 
went a step farther to suggest that corti- 
sone may actually cause a speed-up of 
brain activity. 

Before the use of cortisone each of 
their patients had been somewhat de- 
pressed mentally. In the first three cases 
treated, the doctors saw “notable men- 
tal stimulation” in addition to dramatic 
relief from pain, stiffness, and disability. 

One man had lived under heavy doses 
of codeine because of intolerable pain. 
After cortisone injections he began to 
gesticulate freely, talk briskly, make pur- 
poseful business deals, and generally 
“felt great.” A previously depressed man 
became unusually jovial and witty. 

This startling mental improvement 
prompted Drs. Boland and Headley to 
have electroencephalograph _ studies 
(brain-wave records) made of two new 
patients before and after cortisone treat- 
ment. In both cases, tracings made at the 
end of the treatment showed increases in 
frequency of the alpha waves, an in- 
crease of 8.8 per cent in one and 9.2 in 
another. 

The supply of cortisone is so small that 
no psychiatrist can now contemplate a 
long-term research project to determine 
its actual effect on mental cases. But at 
the Mayo Clinic psychiatrists are already 
carrying out a series of observations on 
the marked euphoria in the arthritis 
cases treated. 


Be for Arteriosclerosis? 


The basic cause of arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries) may be lack 
of pyridoxine (vitamin B,). 

This discovery, reported last week by 
Drs. James F. Rinehart and Louis D. 
Greenberg of the University of California 
Medical School, is an outgrowth of in- 
tensive research on the effects of vitamin- 
B deficiency in monkeys. 

For several months Dr. Rinehart fed all 
the laboratory monkeys a complete diet; 
then he withdrew pyridoxine from the 
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Good Sports: At the Hospital School for Crippled Children, Can- 
ton, Mass., a catcher on crutches and a slugger in a wheel cart open 
the school’s 45th season. This unusual state institution provides 
medical care, education, and recreation for 140 handicapped 
children who range from kindergarten age to the upper teens. 


diet of one group of animals. The second 
group was kept on a deficiency diet for 
from five and a half months to sixteen 
months, «while the control group ate a full 
diet containing pyridoxine. 

All five animals kept on the deficiency 
diet developed some degree of hardening 
of the arteries, the doctors said. As in 
human arteriosclerosis, the inner walls of 
the animal arteries were thickened and 
the arterial passageways were narrowed. 

If further research proves that pyri- 
doxine deficiency produces arteriosclero- 
sis in man, a technique may be devised 
for slowing down the process, possibly by 
giving massive doses of vitamin B,. 


Blood for the Brain 


> A 38-year-old man, entirely paralyzed 
on the left side, mentally deteriorated 
and with lost speech, now moves about, 
thinks, and speaks almost normally. 

> A 4-year-old boy, victim of grand mal 
epilepsy, is free from convulsive attacks, 
and his general behavior is encouraging- 
ly better. 

> A 2-year-old girl, mentally retarded 
from birth, with crossed eyes and an 
abnormal head, is improved in appear- 
ance and active in play. 

These were three of the eleven pa- 
tients with serious organic brain disease 
who had undergone a delicate new oper- 
ation, described last week for the first 
time by Drs. Claude S. Beck, Charles 
F. McKhann, and W. Dean Belnap of 
Western Reserve University Medical 
School, Cleveland. 

The children had suffered brain in- 


juries at birth or through later infec- 
tion; the adults had been paralyzed by 
brain-artery blood clots. Because of the 
serious damage, all the patients showed 
a dangerous deficiency of blood supply to 
the cerebral tissues. 

In the operation, fresh blood to revive 
the damaged part of the brain was ob- 
tained by linking the common carotid 
artery and the internal jugular vein, both 
in the neck. The jugular vein was tied 
off and cut to prevent arterial blood 
from returning directly to the heart. Ar- 
terial blood then traversed both the vein 
and the artery to the brain. 

The new technique was simple and 
safe, with no deaths thus far. Even so, 
the Western Reserve doctors were quick 
to warn that the operation must be con- 
sidered as “representing a new approach 
to the problem rather than as an accept- 
able and complete solution.” 


Suicidal Responses 


How can the psychiatrist spot a suicidal 
tendency before his depressed patient 
makes an attempt to take his own life? 
Less than a sixth of potential suicide cases 
say “no” when asked the direct question: 
“Do you feel that life is worth living?” 

By a more indirect method, Drs. Wer- 
ner Simon and William M. Hales of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, St. 
Cloud, Minn., have had better luck in 
detecting suicidal impulses in the men 
under their care. The key seems to lie in 
affirmative responses to such indirect 
statements as: (1) I wish I could be as 
happy as others seem to be. (2) Criti- 
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cism or scolding hurts me terribly. (3) I 
certainly feel useless at times. (4) I sel- 
dom worry about my health. (5) I am 
easily awakened by noise. (6) I work 
under a great deal of tension. (7) My 
hardest battles are with myself. (8) I 
frequently find myself worrying about 
something. (9) I have periods of such 
great restlessness that I cannot sit long 
in a chair. (10) I have several times given 
up doing a thing because I thought too 
little of my ability. 

With this technique, known as the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Drs. Simon and Hales believe that many 
lives may be saved by the timely dis- 
covery of unsuspected suicide risks. 


Perils of Fingerprinting 


The 45-year-old detective sergeant of 
the Lancashire (England) Constabulary 
was admittedly a “nervous wreck.” His 
hand trembled so that he could not hold 
a glass of water without spilling it. His 
speech was halting; his handwriting, ir- 
regular. Giving evidence in court was 
“becoming a nightmare,” he complained. 

The sergeant’s trouble—and that of six 
other members of the constabulary—was 
mercury poisoning. It came from con- 
tact with mercury-chalk powder, used by 
these experts in taking and developing 
fingerprints at~-the scenes of crimes. 
These cases, believed the first of this 
occupational hazard to be recognized, 
were reported by Dr. John N. Agate and 
Monamy Buckell of the London Hos- 
pital in a current issue of the medical 
journal Lancet. 

Men who do fingerprinting as a part- 
time job are not in much danger of being 
poisoned, the scientists said. But those 
exposed to mercury powder for as long 
as 250 hours a year are in real danger. 

The Poisoned Policemen: All seven 
Lancashire victims had tremors of the 
hands; three also had tremors of the lips 
and tongue, and three of the eyelids. 
Two other well-known symptoms of mer- 
cury poisoning—loosening of the teeth 
and irritability—were noted. When the 
men’s urine was examined, the amount of 
mercury excreted was found to be ab- 
normally high. Fortunately the cases 
were mild, and all seven recovered. 

The powder was believed to have been 
inhaled while the men were dusting 
fingerprints or from mercury dust which 
had accumulated in the laboratory, or it 
could have been absorbed through the 
skin. 

Rubber gloves and masks were ruled 
out by the British scientists as reliable 
protective devices. The chief constable 
of Lancashire forbade the use of mer- 
cury powders throughout the area. Sub- 
stitute powders, used in the past, include 
aluminum, willow charcoal, acacia black, 
— powdered graphite, and white 
ead. 
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Every 6%4 minutes a factory or 
store burns. Wise businessmen build 
with concrete to guard against fire. 
















Protect Your Life and Property by 
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Building with Firesafe COWCRETE 


n just a few minutes your store, 
home, factory, farm buildings or 
cherished possessions—even your 
very life—can be wiped out by fire 
if these buildings are not firesafe. 


Don’t gamble your life and prop- 
erty against fire when you can pro- 
tect them by building with concrete. 
Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete construction gives you this 
protection at less cost in the long run. 
That’s because (1) the initial cost of 
concrete structures is moderate, (2) 


Every 2 minutes someone's house burns. Make 
sure it isn't yours. Specify firesafe concrete- 













































































quality concrete’ has extra long life 
and (3) it costs very little to maintain 
while rendering long years of service. 
That means low average cost per year, 
or true low-annual-cost service. 


Rugged concrete offers other pro- 
tection too. It resists storms and rot, 
defies termites and rodents. 


Whatever you plan to build, you’ll 
want construction that provides pro- 
tection, economy and long life. 
Firesafe, durable, low-annual-cost 
concrete gives you all three. 


Firesafe concrete is ideal for use on farms, 
where $90 million in property burns annually. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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. through scientific research and engineering field work 


You want your carbons ‘tailor-made | 


CARTERS 
top-quality 
carbons 


for every use 


and all machines 


Save time 


Carbon papers tailor-made? Naturally, 
just as typewriters are varied for different 
kinds of jobs. 

In any Carter’s brand—from Golden 
Arrow to Midnight—you’ll find many 
types of carbon paper. Carbons that give 
sharp impressions under the light pres- 
sure of a noiseless machine. . . carbons to 
make 10 or 20 copies at a time. . . soft, 
dark carbons... carbons that won’ t curl 
and will last. 

Carter’s Carbons and Ribbons are sold 
only through leading stationers and office 
outfitters . . . but you can make this 
FREE TEST: write and tell us what 
machine you use. We’ll send a sample 
supply of the correct Carter’s Carbons. 

THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A CARBON THATS 
RIGHT FOR 








-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
Decline and Fall 


The ghosts of yo-yo’s, handies, mah- 
jongg, Monopoly, and miniature golf 
were rattling in excited anticipation. A 
newcomer apparently was on its way to 
the Valhalla of crazes which once had 
caught up Americans in a vortex of in- 
fatuation, then collapsed and died, vic- 
tims of too much enthusiasm and too lit- 
tle reason. The new candidate for ob- 
livion was the radio giveaway show. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission this summer had forbidden the 
shows, then postponed its ban in the 
face of legal protests from ABC, CBS, 
and NBC (Newsweek, Oct. 3). But 
last week a listening pattern was de- 
veloping which might make court action 
perfunctory, 

The big guns of radio once again were 
in place after a summer’s vacation. And 
once again the lists of most-listened-to 
shows were headed by the familiar Lux 
Radio Theater, Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
Arthur Godfrey, and Fibber McGee and 
Molly. Way down the line, in 66th place 
in the current Hooperatings, was Stop 
the Music (ABC, Sunday, 8-9 p.m. 
EST). This was the fanciest dan of the 
giveaways, the program which last year 
had succeeded in sending Edgar Bergen 
into brief hiding and pushed Fred Allen 
into a full year’s retreat from the air. 

Ralph Edwards, producer of Truth or 
Consequences, whose Hush family and 
Walking Man contests had first em- 
phasized the attraction of loot for an au- 
dience, no longer was posing in front of 
a pile of giveaway merchandise. How- 
ever, most of the pure giveaway programs 
were still on the air. But by last week 
their ratings, which once had threatened 
the security of dramatic and comedy 


The loot Edwards first dispensed . .. 
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shows, had fallen to and below the 
danger line. The handwriting of their 
eventual demise was on the air. 
Nowhere was there a specific cause for 
the giveaways’ decline. Perhaps it had 
been hastened by publicized difficulties 
of jackpot winners in their struggles to 
rid themselves of windfalls which never- 
theless subjected them to stiff taxation. 
Perhaps the novelty had worn off the 
trick. And perhaps it was simply that the 
same people who had let dust gather on 
their mah-jongg tiles from sheer ennui 
finally had tired of the giveaway. 


Preview 


For the week of Oct. 27-Novw. 2. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Arturo Toscanini (NBC, Saturday, 
6:30-7:30 p.m.). The maestro returns to 
his NBC Symphony podium. 

University of Chicago Round Table 
(NBC, Sunday, 1:30-2 p.m.). Pandit 
Nehru, Robert Hutchins, and Robert Red- 
field discuss “Mankind in a Revolutionary 
Age.” 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Robert Donat, 
Jessica Tandy, and Hume Cronyn in 
Galsworthy’s “Justice.” 

Bing Crosby (CBS, Wednesday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Bob Hope cuts up. 


Television 


Football (CBS-TV, Saturday, 1:15 
p.m.). Notre Dame and Navy. 

Armed Forces Hour (NBC, Sunday, 
5-5:30 p.m.). A new semi-official series 
reporting on unification. 

Celebrity Time (ABC, Sunday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Milton Berle’s mother plays 
the guessing game. 
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And tailormade typewriter ribbons, too! 


Just as you select typewriters with the 
work they must do in mind—so you’ll 
need ribbons to fit your machine... 
Ribbons, naturally, in every needed 
color .. . ribbons with Carter’s exclusive 
“‘Silvertip,’”” to keep hands clean while 
changing . . . extra-long ribbons which 


need less changing. And Carter’s offers a 
wide choice of ribbon types, in 7 degrees 
of inking. 

Letters are personal ‘‘ambassadors.” A 
Carter’s ribbon—and any leading sta- 
tioner or office outfitter can guide your 
choice—makes letters more effective. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SILVER TIP KEEPS HANDS CLEAN 





CARTERS 
top-quality 
ribbons 


save time 
work. 

tempers 

and money too! 








Farmer Rat 


The mesquite shrub is a villain to 
Southwestern ranchers, for it competes 
with range grass and figuratively steals 
the food from the mouths of cattle and 
sheep, Last week the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
the pesky mesquite is in fact grown in 
a highly scientific manner, 

The farmers of mesquite are Merriam 
kangaroo rats, little long-tailed creatures 
which bound over the arid rangelands on 
their oversize hind legs. The rats, it 
seems, are fond of mesquite seed. But 
instead of eating all the seeds they gath- 
er, they bury some like squirrels. 

Hard-shelled mesquite seeds normally 
have a hard time sprouting, but after 
being gnawed slightly by the rats they 
germinate readily. Thus the rats are fol- 
lowing progressive agricultural practice 
in which such hard seeds as sweet clover 
are mechanically scarred before planting 
to insure maximum growth. 


Dangerous Sound 


Physiologist Horace O. Parrack sacri- 
ficed half an ear to science. Early this year 
he deliberately held his unprotected left 
ear close to a shrieking siren. Three min- 
utes later he felt a warm, oozing sensa- 
tion and realized that the eardrum had 
burst. Nevertheless, he doggedly con- 
tinued the experiment for two more min- 
utes. The ear healed, but today it is 
insensitive to high-pitched sounds. 


Flying Detective: Magnetometers like the one be- 
ing towed by this plane spotted enemy submarines 
during the war. Now they prospect for oil. Last 
week at the opening of their new geophysical 
laboratory near Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil scientists 
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Parrack, a short and balding civilian, 
directs bio-acoustic research for the Air 
Force at Wright Field in Ohio. This week 
he dropped a bombshell at a Chicago 
meeting of the National Safety Council 
when he declared that “ultrasonic sick- 
ness, a mysterious and frightening dis- 
ease, simply did not exist. 

The ailment first attracted wide atten- 
tion during the war. It was observed that 
men testing jet engines got severe head- 
aches, vomited frequently, became wob- 
bly on their feet, and were generally 
fatigued and irritable. These effects were 
supposedly the result of powerful ultra- 
sonic sound—noise too high-pitched to be 
audible but strong enough to wreak havoc 
on the human body. 

This theory seemed to be clinched last 
year when physicists at Pennsylvania 
State College showed that “loud” ultra- 
sonic sound killed small animals. Exactly 
how the sound did its damage was not 
known, and this is what Parrack decided 
to find out. 

He soon discovered that the fur of a 
rat or guinea pig absorbed noise energy 
and converted it to heat, raising the tem- 
perature of the fur to as high as 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and literally cooking 
the animal to death. As the pitch of the 
sound was increased to the ultrasonic 
level, the heat was generated more and 
more rapidly. 

At this stage, ultrasonic sickness ap- 
peared to be real and terrible. But Par- 
rack went a step farther. He shaved the 
animals and repeated the experiments. 
This time the animals survived, because 


with their fur gone they no longer con- 
verted much sound energy into heat. 
Measurements of noise absorption by the 
human skin led Parrack to this conclu- 
sion: The energy required to overheat 
man is at least 100,000 times greater than 
the sound of the loudest jet engine. 

He emphasized that this does not mean 
that aircraft noise is not a hazard. Men 
who work in powerful sound fields should 
shield their ears against noise to avoid 
becoming deaf or extremely nervous. 


The Most Deserving 


Back in 1816 John Scott, an obscure 
Scottish chemist, bequeathed to the city 
of Philadelphia a modest $4,000. The 
fund was to provide awards of a copper 
medal plus not more than $20 to “ingen- 
ious men and women who make useful 
inventions.” Scott further stipulated that 
the medal be inscribed simply “To the 
Most Deserving.” 

As the years went by, the city fathers 
proved far more adept at investing money 
than at finding worthy inventors. By 
1917 the fund had swollen to $100,000. 
With a pile of dollars multiplying faster 
than they could be parceled out, the fund 
administrators appealed to the courts, 
and by 1921 the limit on individual 
awards was raised to $2,000. Since then 
the awards have been a conservative 
$1,000, but the list of recipients reads 
like a Who’s Who in Science. It includes 
Mme. Curie, Edison, Langmuir, Mar- 
coni, Fleming, and Kettering. 

Among this year’s “most deserving” 


said that these gadgets are now flown over many 
parts of the world. They make magnetic records of 
the earth, which the girls in the laboratory trans- 
form into mammoth maps. Such maps indicate 
to trained geologists where to drill oil wells. 
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WHAM! Your firing pin hits dead center, 
you get that soft, solid thump against your 
shoulder, and the game drops... you hope. 

Great sport. But not so much fun when 
you have to work like a Trojan to keep 
your gun clean and corrosion-free. 

And that’s where Koppers comes in. For 
Koppers makes a chemical that has turned 
out to be pretty useful in helping to keep 
small arms in good condition. The chemi- 
cal is called resorcinol. 

Resorcinol is processed into styphnic 
acid. And styphnic acid salts are used to 


| KOPPERS!) CHEMICALS 


How to keep a gun in the pink 


make a very effective primer for small bore 
firearms—the best thing about this primer 
being that no corrosion results from its use. 
No rust-promoting residues are left in the 
bore of the gun. 

Resorcinol is just one of many chemicals 
which Koppers Company can now supply 
in commercial quantities. The list includes 
catechol, divinylbenzene, dibutylparacre- 
sol, styrene monomer, phthalic anhydride, 
polystyrene and many others. Consult us 
about your needs. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Making Chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. It manu- 
factures precipitators, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a leader in the 
wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are 
many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 





WRITTEN ON THE LABEL...TRUE 
OF THE WHISKY FOR 79 YEARS! 


"There 13 nothing Celer 


As you enjoy Old Forester, 








remember that its superb 
richness and smooth, full- 
bodied flavor are the result 


of one family’s determina- "TUCK yw 


tion since 1870 to produce , 
only the finest Kentucky Whisky. Today, this ‘ a ne te Bottled LG Bond 


same family is still carrying on this glorious 


tradition —still preserving the truth of that 
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SCIENCE 


was Dr. Charles Glen King, the chemist 
and nutritionist who helped isolate vita- 
min C, the antiscurvy food factor. He 
got his medal and his money last week 
at a dinner in Pittsburgh, where he did 
the bulk of his vitamin-C work. 
Although he has a part-time professor- 
ship at Columbia University, King is 
today considerably more of an adminis- 
trator than an active researcher. From a 
luxurious office 
suite on the 32nd 
floor of the Chrysler 
Building in New 
York he presides 
over the Nutrition 
Foundation, a 
unique and vital 
factor in American 
science. 
The foundation 
was formed in 1942 
Dr. C. G. King by fifteen food- 
processing com- 
panies with King as scientific director 
and Dr. Karl Compton, then president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
as chairman of the board. (This was one 
of the few jobs Compton retained when 





he became chairman of the United States. 


Government’s Research and Development 
Board last year.) Since then 43 more 
companies have joined. (Distillers and 
brewers are barred, but container manu- 
facturers are admitted.) 

Many Projects: Each member com- 
pany commits itself for five years to 
contribute from $500 to $10,000 a year, 
depending upon its financial status. 
Aided by a compact board of scientists, 
King then allocates money to univer- 
sity scientists who are planning impor- 
tant basic research in nutrition but are 
strapped for funds. Current projects 
range from studies of genes and the di- 
gestive processes of microbes to such 
practical problems as evaluating foods 
for meeting human protein requirements. 

There is no pressure on King to favor 
work with immediate practical applica- 
tions. Any patents that may result are 
turned over either to the university where 
the research was done or to the Research 
Corp., a nonprofit organization which 
also finances scientific study. But in gen- 
eral the investigations financed by the 
Nutrition Foundation are of only aca- 
demic interest to the food industry, since 
for the most part they will not affect 
American eating habits until a couple of 
generations hence. 

Thus King, a short, wiry, and nerv- 
ously brisk man, judges each project 
strictly on its scientific merits. Giant 
food companies, usually intent on stern 
competition and streamlined business 
practice, are delighted with this coopera- 
tive venture which costs $350,000 a year 
and contributes nothing tangible to their 
financial welfare. They feel it is an in- 
vestment in humanity. 


Newsweek, October 31. 1949 

















“ONLY the Printing Calculator 
gives you printed figure 
FACTS” 











“FOOLPROOF!” you'll say of the Printing Calculator, because it 
automatically prints every factor and answer on the tape. No 
squinting at hard-to-read dials, no repeating problems for proof .. . 
a glance at the tape tells you youre right—right away! And, of 
course, the printed tape gives you a permanent record of the figure 


facts on which you base decisions 
important to your business. 

Whatever your figuring needs, the 
electrified Printing Calculator pro- 
vides faster, easier, less costly opera- 
tion, with 10-key touch control, 
“hand-span’” feature keys, automatic 
completion and clearance. And best 
of all, with the printed tape, yeu 
have an adding-listing machine too 
— two fine machines for your one 
modest investment. 


For further details concerning the auto- 
matic Printing Calculator, and how 
it can cut your office costs, write to 
Remington Rand Inc., Department 


NE-10A, New York 10, New York. 

















Dateline: D.C. 


A tipsy member, legend claims, once 
swooshed into a wastebasket all press 
releases from the “handout table” at the 
National Press Club, thereby temporarily 
bottling up the free flow of Washington 
journalism. For handouts, handshakes, 
and pick-me-ups, the club has become 
almost as necessary to capital correspond- 
ents as copy paper. It also has become, 
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an associate member. As Vice President, 
he posed for one of the organization’s 
most famous photographs, playing a club 
piano with Lauren Bacall on top of it. 
Members, better-paid and soberer now 
than in the club’s beginnings, no longer 
hurl bulky brass spittoons from windows 
or dangle waiters from the thirteenth- 
story sills. Yet the club bar, where the best 
seller is a 25-cent bourbon lowball, still 
is strongly steeped in soaklore. Mostly, 
and strangely, dry during Prohibition, the 
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National Press Club lounge and (beyond it) the main club dining room 


in its 41 years, both the wailing wall and 
the Blarney stone of American political 
reporting. 

Presidential possibilities are charted 
on the tablecloths in its dining room 
(lunch, 65 cents, up). The country’s 
crack national-affairs reporters jam _ its 
paneled bar to swap facts and fancies or, 
as upon last November's Great Upset, 
comfort one another. In war or in peace 
the National Press Club is a_ boiling 
cauldron of information and misinforma- 
tion. 

The first wire-transmitted photo was 
sent from one Press Club room to an- 
other. President Harding received there 
one of the first press radio messages 
(from The Detroit News). 

Laie Member: It was Harding who 
startled members by showing up un- 
announced one night at a game of hearts, 
a nickel a point. He won $1.60. When 
the newsmen politely pointed to the late- 
ness of the hour, the President chuckled 
and said: “Mrs. Harding’ll think I'm sick 
if I get home before midnight.” As a 
newspaper publisher himself, Warren 
Harding was the only Chief Executive to 
become a full-fledged club member. But 
President Truman is the sixth to become 
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organization decided nonetheless that it 
should slake the Prince of Wales’s thirst 
when he came calling. A young club 
steward was ordered to buy a case of 
Scotch. As the party snailed along, the 
steward, so far the only one to sample 
his wares, wearied of the creeping re- 
ceiving line. Finally he sidled up to His 
Highness, elbowed him firmly in the ribs, 
and roared: “Have a little drink, Prince?” 

The Book: This week, from Press 
Club history and that of capital news- 
gathering generally, the cream was 
skimmed into a bright new book, “Date- 
line: Washington.”* Its authors were 
eighteen active members and _ three 
friends of the house (Bruce Catton, writer 
and press agent, and former war propa- 
gandists George Creel and Elmer Davis). 
Its editor was Cabell Phillips, the Rich- 
mond-born Washington correspondent 
(since 1944) of The Sunday New York 
Times. He was such a tough editor that 





*DATELINE: WASHINGTON. THE Story oF Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS JOURNALISM. By Cabell Phillips, 
Duncan Aikman, Homer Joseph ge, William C. 
Bourne, William A. Kinney, Arthur Krock, Scott 
Hart, Bascom N. Timmons, Fletcher Knebel, Theo- 
dore F. Koop, Hugh Morrow, Howard L. Kany, Bruce 
Catton, Lyle C. Wilson, George Creel, Byron Price, 
Elmer Davis, Wallace R. Deuel, Frederick C. Oth- 
man, Thomas L. Stokes, and Carter Brooke Jones. 
307 pages. Doubleday. $4. 


he made one top newsman twice rewrite 
his chapter in the book. 

“Dateline: Washington” is, in the words 
of its subtitle, “the story of national affairs 
journalism in the life and times of the 
National Press Club.” As such it nods 
briefly at the beginnings of capital news- 
gathering in the early 1800s, when local 
papers hardly deigned to notice the states- 
men in the muddy-streeted new town on 
the Potomac. It devotes considerably more 
attention fo the development in its time 
of such news media as the radio (“We 
Interrupt This Program . . .”), the busi- 
ness press and tipsheets (“Tradesmen’s 
Entrance”), press photography (“Just 
One More, Please”), and capital column- 
ists (“Autocrats of the Breakfast Table”). 
There are also chapters on wartime dif_i- 
culties (“Passed by Censor”) and the 
other newspaper clubs (“Every Day Is 
Election Day”). 

There is also in the book the history of 
the Press Club. Early attempts of Wash- 
ington newsmen to band together failed 
because members kept running up club 
charge accounts they didn’t bother to pay. 

Bill and the Ambassador: First to 
survive was the exclusive Gridiron, 
founded in 1885, which still runs its lam- 
pooning dinners twice a year. (Other 
Press Club men have accused the 50 
tight-knit Gridironers of trying to control 
the whole club.) Then, in 1908, the 
National Press Club was born. A group 
of capital newspapermen decided to 
rent a dingy duplex upstairs over an F 
Street jeweler’s. Buffalo Bill Cody and 
the British ambassador went to their 
grand opening. There weren’t enough 
dishes, and late arrivals had to wait until 
the early birds’ plates were washed. 
There were 200 charter members. 

Bill Cody wasn’t the last visiting fire- 
man. By 1927, when the club got its 
own building (and fourth home), Jim 
Jeffries and Admiral Peary had been 
there. So had Theodore Roosevelt and 
Marshal Foch. Victor Herbert dropped 
in and played a cello borrowed from the 
orchestra of Keith’s Theater downstairs. 

An early club fete was a spelling bee, 
newsmen versus politicians. The _poli- 
ticians won because one knew how to 
spell hydrocephalus. In 1943, at another 
bee, the reporters triumphed. Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce missed supersede, defend- 
ant, and Albuquerque. 

Today’s modern limestone National 
Press Building, at busy Fourteenth and F, 


a fourteen-floor skyscraper by capital , 


standards, was sired by a dollar, a bottle 
of Scotch, and a song. A member, after 
drinking the liquor and singing “Annie 
Laurie” with the realtor who controlled 
the desired land, paid a dollar for an 
option. But he had to promise never 
again to sing “Annie Laurie” in the real- 
estate man’s presence. 

For the first option payment, ten club 
members, now reverently remembered as 
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“The Signers,” penned their names on a 
note. Most of the $1,232,700 in preferred 
stock was purchased by the public, a little 
by newsmen and by newspapers, For its 
part, the club got a majority of the voting 
interest and a 99-year lease (at $1 a year) 
on the fourteenth and most of the thir- 
teenth floors. (Now, with additions and 
taxes, the club pays about $10,000 yearly 
for space worth much more.) 

At first the building plodded in and out 
of financial woes. By the time of the last 
war, however, all its 1,001 offices (240 
rented by correspondents) were full, and 
tenants were clamoring for still more 
space. 

In one way the National Press Club 
(present membership: 850 active, 3,200 
in other, nonvoting brackets) has never 
changed. Women, even newswomen, are 
barred during the day from both club 
and clubrooms (there is a separate dining 
room for men who bring female guests). 
Nor were radio reporters admitted to full 
membership until 1948. A big row over 
admission concerned an Italian journalist 
named Benito Mussolini. The club presi- 
dent told him he was in. The members 
decided otherwise. 


The Thrown Bull 


Nobody loves a freak more than an 
editor does. Last week editors on both 
sides of the Atlantic thought for a brief 
time that they had a prize one. A James- 
town, N. D., horse trader and showman 
named Gene Holter showed up with five 
dwarfed, thigh-high Herefords. When 
he announced that he had spotted the 
cattle in a mysterious “lost canyon” and 
whisked them out in a helicopter, news 
tickers clattered. 

Even The London Daily Mail pushed 
back its Stetson and drawled in its best 
Americanese that Dakota ranchers “jest 
plumb didn’t believe it.” 

Dickering for exclusive picture rights, 
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Life magazine offered Holter $500 to 
lead a Life photographer to the valley. 
Then it turned out that his “lost canyon” 
was simply a Billings, Mont., stockyard. 
Holter had bought the tiny cattle* there 
for $170. Finally he was arrested for 
shipping them without health certificates. 
“It got a little bit out of hand,” a James- 
town photographer sighed. 


Impotent Industry? 


At the end of the war many a proposed 
new magazine gleamed with promise on 
publishers’ planning boards. Most of 
them, like the “Magazine X’s” of Marshall 
Field and the mammoth Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., never saw print. Some that did, 
such as the heartily hailed ’47, died al- 
most a-borning. Clearly to blame were the 
highest production costs and the most 
rugged competition in the whole history 
of American magazine making. 

Last week a longtime magazine doctor, 
Harlan Logan, gave the patient a gloomy 
diagnosis of its apparent impotence to 
reproduce. In the trade journal Maga- 
zine Industry he wrote: “Even in the 
bottom-of-the-depression ’30s a new mag- 
azine faced fewer problems, required 
less capital, and offered greater profit po- 
tentialities than one does today.” Logan, 
once editor and business boss of Scribner’s 
and then Look, figured that it might take 
a new publisher (one not already putting 
out a magazine) as Jong as four years and 
as much as $15,000,000 to get in business 
and that the odds against him might be 
as high as ten to one. 

“Any business field,” he warned, “in 
which the odds are too heavy against the 
new and the small business has lost the 
essential character that built our enter- 
prise economy. Should the magazine field 
become so static as to fail to produce 
[new publications] with some regularity, 
the over-all importance of magazines will 
decline rapidly.” 


No Prayer for Pegler 


Westbrook Pegler made it plain. He 
was particular where his prayers came 
from. The Wage Earner, a Detroit Cath- 
olic labor paper, had urged Oct. 31 as a 
“Pray for Westbrook Pegler Day.” Its 


“earnest hope” was that Pegler (himself 


a Catholic) would “rejoin the forces 
working for social justice.” But last week 
the columnist, who recently announced 
he was “not interested” in democracy, 
cracked back: “Much obliged, but don’t 
bother. This hypocritical attempt to put 
me in the wrong without resort to rea- 
sonable argument . . . does not deceive 
me.” A Wage Earner spokesman pouted: 
“He might at least have thanked us for 
giving him a new lead.” 





*In Washington an official of the Department of 
Agriculture guessed that the animals were “suffering 
from a pituitary or thyroid deficiency, similar to that 
which produces human midgets.” 
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Sarah Churchill and husband 


Married: Saran CHURCHILL, 34, ac- 
tress-daughter of Britain’s former Prime 
Minister, and ANTHONY BEAUCHAMP, 32, 
British portrait photographer; in Sea Is- 
land, Ga., Oct. 18. Beauchamp said the 
marriage climaxed an extended court- 
ship which proved to him that the 
“Churchills are a stubborn lot.” 

> Dr. HERMAN Barucu, 77, former Am- 
bassador to Portugal and the Nether- 
lands, and ANNE Maria, BARONESS 
Mackay, of The Hague, in Wyandanch, 
N. Y¥., Get.. Ss. 


Born: To film actress DonotHy LAMourR, 
34, and advertising executive W1LLIAM 
Ross Howarp III, 41, their second son, 
7-pound-2-ounce RicHARD THOMSON on 
Oct. 20, in Hollywood. 


Air-born: To Mrs. DAnriInNKA PARKER, 
20, who was flying to join her husband, 
Sgt. James Parker, in Germany, a 4%- 
pound son, Mioprac, on Oct, 17 in an 
American Overseas Airlines Constellation 
20,000 feet above the Atlantic and 400 
miles out of Shannon, Ireland. Dr. Frep 
HENSCHEL, a passenger, attended Mrs. 
Parker. It was believed to be the first birth 
on a transatlantic plane. 


Birthday: On his 90th, Oct. 20, philos- 
opher Joun Dewey spoke at a dinner at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York, one 
of the more than 100 such celebrations 
held in his honor (Newsweek, Oct. 24). 
Dewey told a reporter: “I keep thinking 
it’s a damn funny thing to celebrate a 
man’s getting to be 90 years old.” 


Died: Marshal Fepor I. ToLBuxkutn, 55, 
a defender of Stalingrad and commander 
of the Soviet troops that captured Hun- 
gary; in Moscow, Oct. 17. 

> Patricia Hunter, 27, of Rye, N. Y., in 
a fall from the Eiffel Tower, in Paris, 
Oct. 18. She had been in ill health. 
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THE ECONOMY: 
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Nourse Out, Fair Deal in Saddle 


When President Truman went looking 
around for an economist to head up the 
first Council of Economic Advisers under 
the Employment Act of 1946, Edwin 
Griswold Nourse looked tailored for the 
part. He was an old-fashioned sort of 
man, not an experimenter or a New 
Dealer. Yet he had shown an acute 
awareness of the newer economic trends. 

“America’s Capacity to Produce,” of 
which he was the senior author, was a 
balanced analysis of the New Deal think- 
ing of the early ’30s, and it was fair 
enough to gain commendation from both 
pros and cons. Nourse’s teaching back- 
ground was solidly Midwestern—the Uni- 
versities of South Dakota and Arkansas, 
and Iowa State College. It was distin- 
guished; he was vice president of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 

With Leon Keyserling, a vestigial New 
Dealer, and John D. Clark, former vice 
president of Standard Oil of Indiana and, 
later, Nebraska University economics 
professor, expected to thunder on the 
right, observers looked for Nourse to slip 
into his usual spot as the balance wheel. 
He would keep the show together, travel- 
ing straight down the middle of the road. 

It never worked. It turned out that 
Clark’s rightism had been vastly overesti- 
mated; he was generally to be found in 
intellectual congress with Keyserling. 
This left Nourse the lone conservative. 

Gulf: The position might have been 
tolerable. But what Edwin Nourse could 
not tolerate was the Keyserling-Clark 
view of the council’s role. Nourse thought 
the Employment Act set up the council to 
give the President professional advisory 
service on the national economy. 


Harris & Ewing 
Keyserling: Fair Deal in 


But Keyserling and Clark thought 
their job was not only to formulate ad- 
vice; it was actively to propagandize and 
politick for it. The council split badly. 
A tip-off to the bitterness was this remark 
in a Keyserling speech to West Coast 
Democrats last month: “Any economist 
who believes that his ‘objectivity’ de- 
pends on isolating himself from all the 
main streams of American life has lost 
contact with the world of today.” 

Nourse was gored from another 


r -~ 
What’s Wrong With U.S. 
Edwin G. Nourse speaking: 





“I am uneasy when I see farmers 
demanding stimulative prices whilst 
government accumulates gigantic 
surplus holdings, pays subsidies out 
of Federal deficits, and imposes pro- 
duction allotments and marketing 
quotas. 

“As an economist, I do not see 
standards of life being raised ade- 
quately out of enlarged production, 
when a great labor organization 
sees the current situation as the 
‘occasion for a reduction in the 
hours of work’ (to 35 or 30)... 
or when the czar of coal orders a 
three-day week with full pay for 
a redundant labor force, and when 
pensions at 60 are demanded for 
a population steadily becoming 
longer-lived. 

“I am filled with apprehension, 
too, when I look to management 
and see it choosing the costs of 
banked fires and the demoralization 
of the delicate adjustments of sup- 
ply lines and distribution patterns 
rather than capitalistically venture- 
some reexamination of its practices 
of accounting and its theories of 
price making. 

“I am not happy either when I 
see government slipping back into 
deficits as a way of life in a period 
when production and employment 
are high, instead of putting its fiscal 
house in order and husbanding re- 
serves to support the economy if 
less prosperous times overtake us. 

“[We must] recognize that we 
can’t get more out of the economic 
system than we put in, that col- 
lective bargaining in good faith 
and on solid facts is the road to a 
workable distribution of total prod- 
uct, and that monetary and fiscal 
tricks have no power of magic but 
are a slippery road to misery.” 











quarter. He had no use for gadgetry or 
sure-shot remedies; his view of economics 
was based on the traditional, homely vir- 
tues. He disliked deficits and welfare 
statism, and he abhorred pro-labor bias 
as much as he abhorred pro-business bias. 
The performance of President Truman 
last winter, in pressing for anti-inflation 
legislation at the very moment the econ- 
omy was slipping into a severe deflation, 
left Nourse embarrassed and tight-lipped. 
But the attitude of Keyserling and Clark 
irritated him far more. He thought them 
partially responsible for casting Mr. Tru- 
man in the ridiculous role of chasing far 
behind the march of events. 

On Dec. 14, 1948, Nourse told his 
chief he wanted to resign. Because 
Nourse’s presence at his side was reas- 
suring to business and because Mr. Tru- 
man—as person, if not as politician—was 
closer to Nourse’s common-sense eco- 
nomics than to the more fanciful con- 
cepts of Keyserling and Clark, the Presi- 
dent turned him down. 

Other doubtful sorties into imaginative 
economics followed. The President, 
backed by Keyserling and Clark, sug- 
gested that the government build its own 
steel mills or lend money for that pur- 
pose, if the private steel industry failed 
to produce enough. Nourse fought the 
inclusion of this proposal in the annual 
economic report. The subsequent drop 
in steel output to well below capacity 
bore him out. 

Nevertheless it was a losing fight. 
Where Mr. Truman often agreed with 
Nourse conversationally, politically the 
President found a pro-labor, big-spending 
policy more expedient. 

Three years after he walked into the 
President’s Little Cabinet as his chief 
economic adviser, Nourse sent another 
letter of resignation. A month later he 
insisted once more and set Nov. 1 as his 
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Our Office had 
Overhead-Ache... bad! 





I'm the boss 


who cured it ! 


“Something had to be done, but fast, to muffle the noise in our office. Every 
little sound echoed and re-echoed into a constant, irritating din. Our 
people were tired and jumpy—made countless mistakes and errors that 
cost us money every day. Even our most capable employees spent overtime 

. hours to finish a normal day's work. That's why I called in a specialist to 
quiet our den of din and cure our office overhead-ache.” 








(was the doctor’ 
on the case ! 


“The boss called me in as soon as he realized what unchecked noise was 
doing to his office! Why me? Because I’m a member of the largest and 
most experienced Sound Conditioning organization in the country. 
Acousti-Celotex products have brought beneficial quiet and comfort to 
hundreds of thousands of offices, stores, schools, banks, churches. I'd be 


glad to give you a free analysis of your noise problem.” 


GUARANTEED 


Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10% and cut employee turn- 
over and overtime hours. Saves you time and money .. . daily. 
Sound Conditioning ceilings to meet every requirement, speci- 
fication or building code can be installed quickly, without dis- 
rupting your daily routine. And what’s more, you can paint and 
wash Acousti-Celotex tile repeatedly, without reducing its 
Superior sound-absorbing efficiency. 


Acousti-Celotex products are backed by years of scientific 
research, a nationwide organization and quality-proved mate- 
rials that enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his 
materials, his Sound Conditioning techniques. 

For the name of your local Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
the U.S. or Canada and a free copy of the informative booklet 
“25 Questions and Answers on Sound Conditioning,” write 
the Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Acousn-(evotex 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR OFFICES +» FACTORIES +» BANKS + SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS + AND HOSPITALS 
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deadline. This time Mr. Truman, a little 
nettled, let it trickle back that he would 
look around for a successor. Nourse’s 
resignation would be announced as soon 
as the new man was picked. 

Exit: But last week the thin, profes- 
sorial economist from the academic ivory 
tower upset the apple cart. He went be- 
fore the National Retail Farm Equip- 
ment Association meeting at the May- 
flower in Washington and dignifiedly let 
his hair down. 

In simple, heartfelt language, Nourse 
voiced his fears that the self-seeking of 
various groups, plus the government's 
pandering to that self-seeking, was en- 
dangering the economy. The idea that 
the state was an eternal grab bag, with 
goodies for everyone and no reckoning 
day, was assailed in Nourse’s high- 
pitched voice. (For a brief excerpt of his 
remarks, see box, page 50.) 

Next day Mr. Truman revised his time- 
table and accepted Nourse’s resignation, 
though no successor had been chosen. 
For the moment at least, until Nourse’s 
replacement came in, the President would 
get his official advice on the economy 
from two full-blown New Dealers. 


STRIKES: 


Unemployment Marches On 


One small glimmer lighted the strike 
scene. On Sunday 5,200 employes of the 
Missouri Pacific ended their 44-day walk- 
out, one of the longest against a major 
railroad. But elsewhere all was gloom. 
After three weeks Philip Murray and his 
United Steelworkers were still out, hold- 
ing firmly to their “rock-bottom” demand 
for a noncontributory welfare plan. 

After five weeks the battle between the 
bituminous coal operators and John L. 
Lewis's United Mine Workers had also 
bogged down into a contest of attrition. 
Last Friday most of the operators had 
broken off negotiations with the union, 
with Lewis still holding to his demand 
for welfare benefits totaling 30 to 35 cents 
an hour. 

So far the labor-management snarl had 
resulted in a loss of 17,000,000 man-days 
in both industries. Other industries de- 
pendent on coal and steel were beginning 
to shut down. Ford announced that pro- 
duction of cars would cease by Nov. 15. 
Chrysler didn't think it could hold out 
that long. On government order, railroads 
were cutting down passenger service to 
preserve coal. 

As the crisis mounted, government 
spokesmen predicted that 5,000,000 men 
would be thrown out of work by Dec. 1 
unless the strikes were settled. More and 
more, people turned to the President in 
the hope that he would cut the rope 
which was strangling industry. But if Mr. 
Truman had any plans, he was not mak- 
ing them public. 
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TELEVISION: 


Admiral on the March 


Last week the fight for leadership in 
television had boiled down to a single 
issue: How many sets can you produce? 

The selling headaches of late spring 
and summer had evaporated. Major man- 
ufacturers could not meet demand. They 
were allocating sets to dealers. The latest 
estimates predicted that sales for the year 
might reach 2,500,000, compared with 
922,000 in 1948. 

RCA, Philco, and Admiral each claimed 
top spot. Of these, RCA and Philco were 
prominent carry-overs from radio. Ad- 
miral was a dark horse whose stretch run 
bordered on the impossible. In ten years 
the company had increased its sales 25- 
fold, to a probable total this year of $110.- 
000,000. Admiral claimed that in the first 
six months of 1949 its sales had jumped 
450 per cent over the previous year, com- 
pared with a 206 per cent gain for the en- 
tire TV industry. ; 

Bey Wender: Admiral’s meteoric 
rise is a personal triumph for its president, 
a tall, dark, 43-year-old industrialist 
named Ross David Siragusa. His tele- 
vision blitz represents a startling come- 
back. As long ago as 1923, Siragusa, then 
17, started a company (with $50 as capi- 
tal) to make a battery charger with built- 
in transformer, By 1929 he was in a posi- 
tion to turn down an offer of $5,000,000 
for his firm, the Transformer Co. of Amer- 
ica. It was then the leader in its field. 

Five years later Siragusa was broke and 
his company extinct, the victim of depres- 


Siragusa: Television’s man-to-beat 


sion and electric radios. Starting over 
again in 1934, he launched the Conti- 
nental Television & Radio Corp. with 
original capital of $3,400. As a starter 
Siragusa manufactured a tiny radio to re- 
tail for less than $10. This was valuable 
experience; he picked up the know-how 
of close-margin operations. 

In 1939 the manufacturer made his 
first bid to break into the big time. When 
a maker of record changers was forced to 
unload 10,000 units, Siragusa bought the 
entire stock. Instead of sitting back and 
reaping a nice profit, he rocked the market 
by introducing a table-model combination 
at $55 when others were asking $100. 
He immediately vaulted into leadership 
in the combination field. 

Siragusa saw the war coming and 
jumped into all-out defense production. 
But he was also looking to the postwar 
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Admiral’s sales managers are put through the jumps 
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market. As the fighting drew toward a 
close, he launched tremendous national 
advertising campaigns to familiarize the 
public with the Admiral name and to 
line up a good dealer organization. Al- 
though he had no merchandise, Siragusa 
busily laid the groundwork for a big op- 
eration in refrigerators, ranges, radios, 
and television. When he could produce 
the goods, Admiral was off to a record 
run. 

In television, Siragusa—who learned 
cost cutting the hard way—has been 
rugged competition. Time and again Ad- 
miral has forced a round of price reduc- 
tions among TV makers by coming out 
with new models at lower prices. The 
company claims its 10-inch console model 
at $199.95, with a plastic cabinet, is to- 
day the lowest-priced console model on 
the market, and its 10-inch table model 
at $169.95 is the lowest priced of the 
better-known brands. 

Hustle: Although the industry is not 
overly fond of Siragusa—he is a most un- 
comfortable bedfellow—it has learned to 
respect his manufacturing and merchan- 
dising ability. So far Admiral, handi- 
capped by limited working capital and 
manufacturing facilities (as well as con- 
tacts for getting steel), has made no such 
dent in the tough refrigerator and electric- 
range market as it has in television. Sira- 
gusa’s answer is: Wait until 1950. Next 
years models, he contends, will be “the 
pace setters for the industry . . . priced 
not to meet but to beat competition.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Power Roller: Thomas H. Bentley & 
Son, Inc., Milwaukee, is producing a 
small power roller, designed for utility 
work of all types. Without ballast it is 
light enough to roll lawns. With water 
ballast added, the manufacturer claims, 
it can handle street patching and numer- 
ous other heavy jobs. 

Paint Sprayer: Larry Pavey and Allen 
Coe of Seattle, Wash., have developed a 
paint sprayer which operates by hand 
compression. Its inventors say it will 
retail for about the price of a large, top- 
grade hand brush. 

Built-in Toothpaste: Consumers’ Shop- 
per of Kingston, N. Y., is marketing a 
toothbrush which carries its own paste in 
the handle; a_ stainless-steel plunger 
ejects paste onto the brush. Enough 
cleanser can be loaded to furnish 30 
brushings. 

Washable Blankets: Two firms an- 
nounced production of wool blankets 
which can be safely put in a washing 
machine. One, named the “Fortune,” is 
manufactured by the Springfield Woolen 
Mills Co., Springfield, Tenn. The other, 
treated with Lanaset resin, was devel- 
oped by the Beacon Manufacturing Co., 
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Now Available—the Newest Advance in 


Metal Furniture Design in a Decade! 


For Commercial, Professional and 
Institutional use...a complete 
selection of Chairs, Arm Chairs, 
Settees and Tables in Custom 
Satin Finish RoyaLcHuroMi 
To furnish Your Offices, 
Stores or Plants; write 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co 
183 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





Over and over I kept telling her... 
‘More bitters in the Old Fashioneds!” 
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Swannanoa, N.C., in cooperation with 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

New Umbrella: Bepo Enterprises of 
New York is marketing an emergency 
umbrella made of Pliofilm with bamboo 
ribs, designed to sell for 50 cents. The 
umbrella is encased in a colored tube, 
which forms the handle when it is in use. 


EXCHANGES: 


Midwest Challenge 


The New York Stock Exchange has 
never had to worry much about compe- 
tition from regional exchanges scattered 
around the United States. The bulk of 
security trading has always centered in 
New York, with regional exchanges spe- 
cializing in securities of interest to local 
investors, 

Last week, however, rumblings were 
heard from a new and more formidable 
competitor, the Midwest Stock Exchange 
—a merger of the Chicago, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Cleveland, and St. Louis ex- 
changes, which is scheduled to open in 
December, James E. Day, cofounder and 
president, told the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and industry: “We intend 
to retain a Midwest market in Midwest 
securities until these corporations are 
ready for the national market in New 
York. We intend to continue this Mid- 
west market after that, in the interest 
of stockholders who . . . prefer to do 
business here.” 

The way Day saw it, Wall Street had 
encouraged the consolidation until it 
looked like a good bet for success. Then, 
he said, the Easterners adopted the at- 
titude: ““This is a fine thing, provided 
it doesn’t dilute the New York market’.” 
He identified his principal targets as the 
Manhattan wire houses which depend 
on nationwide business in stocks. 

In New York the Stock Exchange and 
wire houses professed to be unworried. 
Emil Schram, Exchange president, said 
he didn’t think “there should be any 
great area of conflict.” But he gave 
notice that New York’s facilities would 
be kept “fully up to par.” The wire 
houses tolerantly patted the Midwest 
Exchange on the head and pronounced 
it “healthy” and “worthy of applause”— 
like any growing boy. 

The best quote last week came from 
one of the biggest houses. “I think,” 
said one of its top men, “that this will 
turn out to be just like Macy’s and Gim- 
bels—only 800 miles apart.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Reversal: Emil Schram, former chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
(from 1939 to 1941) and now president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, op- 
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posed any further expansion of the RFC. 
The way to get more venture capital, he 
insisted, was for the government to ease 
taxes, not to lend more Federal money. 

Airlines: American Airlines asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to 
start a $110 New York-Los Angeles coach 
service on Dec. 27, using 70-passenger 
DC-4s. The price will be one-fourth be- 
low regular fares. 

Affidavits: To halt raiding by rival 
unions, thirteen officers of the left-wing 
CIO United Electrical Workers filed non- 
Communist affidavits with the National 
Labor Relations Board. The signers in- 


Newsweek Photos: Ed Wergeles 
Toy Preview: Barbara Bishop 
sterilizes tiny doll bottles while 
Glenn Ebasy rides a cowboy 
bike at a pre-Christmas show in 
New York. Manufacturers expect 
$300,000,000 business this year. 


cluded Secretary-Treasurer Julius Ems- 
pak and James Matles, organization di- 
rector, both labeled as Communists last 
December by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Policing the oaths 
is the job of the Justice Department. 

Devaluation: The North American 
Philips Co., a U. S. subsidiary of the 
Philips Incandescent Lamp Works Co. 
of the Netherlands, decided to close its 
plant at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Philips said 
that devaluation of European currencies 
made it cheaper to import some electrical 
parts than to manufacture them here. 

SEC-Otis: The Supreme Court over- 
ruled a Federal court of appeals and held 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission could continue its investigation 
of Otis & Co. The SEC had charged that 
the Cleveland investment-banking firm 
had conspired fraudulently to file a law 
suit which blocked a $10,000,000 Kaiser- 
Frazer stock offering in February 1948. 
The SEC is expected to hold new hear- 
ings in November or December. 


CITIES: 


Operation Bootstrap 


When the war ended, Hazleton, Pa., 
found itself in a tough spot. After pro- 
ducing anthracite coal for more than 
100 years, it discovered that its top- 
grade reserves were petering out. Strip 
mining—surface work with huge power 
shovels—had cut into manpower require- 
ments. Young men, most of whom didn’t 
want to go into mining anyway, could 
find little else to do among the city’s 78 
smaller industries. With about 16,000 in 
its working population, Hazleton showed 
4,000 unemployed. 

City officials and businessmen knew 
the best bet was to bring in a good, stable 
industrial plant. But there were compli- 
cations. Hazleton is off the main lines of 
the area’s railroads. No main highway 
runs through it. There is no hard-sur- 
faced airport. What was needed—if an 
outside firm was to be interested—was 
something special, an extra attraction. 

Prime Mover: Early in 1946 the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce sat down to talk it over. Victor 
Diehm, president of the chamber and 
owner of the city’s radio station, called 
the meeting. Out of the session came a list 
of companies to be approached, firms 
which practiced decentralization and 
might want to establish a branch in 
Hazleton. After a couple of unsuccessful 
efforts, the Electric Auto-Lite Co. of To 
ledo, Ohio, thought it might be inter- 
ested. Diehm and his committee rushed 
out, then came back with the news. 

Auto-Lite was interested all right, but 
the city was supposed to provide $500.- 
000 to help finance the plant. Besides this, 
another $700,000 was to be lent by banks 
for construction. The company, one of 
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wae Smart idea! Fae 


He blasts a sky-line drive atop a mountain to 
unfold scenic wonders to scores of tourists! 


*“T WANTED to share the beauty of Vermont,” 

says Ford Truck user J. G. Davidson. “So, I 
built a road that makes Equinox the only mountain 
peak in New England the precise summit of which 
is accessible by motor car.”’ 

Equinox Sky Line Drive was completed in 1947. 
Since then this 6% mile toll drive has played host to 
swarms of tourists. ““Equinox will be one of the stand- 
out attractions of New England when Sky Line Inn, 
ski runs and a scenic park now planned are com- 




















pleted,”’ says Davidson. 


J.G. DAVIDSON built his home 
halfway up Equinox. Im- 
pressed with his surround- 
ings, he cut a 6 4-mile road, 
two miles of it through 
solid rock, to the summit of 
“quinox so that more folks 
could look and enjoy. 


starting 


“IT’S NO PICNIC for a truck. Mainte- 
nance and construction work on Equinox 
Mountain is tough,” J. G. Davidson 
(left) tells Ford Dealer H. E. Dooley. 
“That’s why I chose Model F-6 Ford 
Trucks. They’re Bonus Built to take 
the punishment of mountain driving.” 


EQUINOX Sky Line Drive, 
near Manchester, 
Vermont, is a_picnickers’ 
paradise. Many out-of- 
staters stop to get a picture 
of four states and three 
great mountain ranges visi- 
ble from Equinox. 





“Ford Trucks are Bonus Built to last 
longer, too,” adds Dooley. ““We’ve got 
Ford Trucks for any kind of hauling . . . 
over 150 models in all, from light-duty 
Pickups to big 145-horsepower Ford 
V-8 Big Jobs. They’re all built super- 
strong to last longer.” 


swoows Smart bet! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





DAVIDSON'S 


Smart move ! 


He uses 3 Ford Bonus-Built Trucks for main- 
tenance and construction work on Equinox! 





“ON MOUNTAIN grades, truck drivers really begin to 
appreciate Ford’s Roll-Action Steering,”’ Dealer Dooley 
tells Davidson (right). ‘This heavy-duty truck steering 
gear makes driving safer. And a double row of needle 
bearings helps give car-like steering ease.” 





“LOOK at V-8 engine manifold design and you see why 
Ford Trucks have plenty of power for the hills. Manifold 
‘leads’ to each cylinder are extremely short. The short- 
reach principle gives a faster, more efficient, fresh-from- 
the-carburetor delivery of fuel mixture.”’ 
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One shot lests all winter / 


Give your car the same, safe, all-winter pro- 
tection that fire chiefs, ambulance drivers, 
police chiefs give theirs. Insist on “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. 


Theres nothing eke like it/ 


“Prestone” anti-freeze, America’s Number One 
Brand, is made to an exclusive formula. No 
other anti-freeze offers you the same guaran- 
teed protection. Year after year, more motor- 
ists depend on “Prestone” brand anti-freeze for 
safe, sure, all-winter protection. 
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NO RUST~- NO FOAM 
NO FREEZE - NO FAILURE 


$950. GUARANTEED! 


The registered trade-marks ‘* Prestone’’ and ‘‘Eveready’”’ 
distinguish products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide ftqq and Carbon Corporation 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the guarantee. It’s your 
assurance of all-winter safety. 


DOES NOT BOIL AWAY E 3 
PREVENTS RUST ' 
salieed hie 
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ihe biggest automotive suppliers, alse 
was to put $2,500,000 into equipment 
for making wire and cable. 

Hazleton dug in. First, the Industrial 
Development Corp. was formed to handle 
the money, including the large bank loans. 
The population was asked to chip in— 
strictly as a gift, with no strings at- 
tached—the $500,000 needed to get Auto- 
Lite and the stability it represented. 
Diehm put it plainly: “We are all in this 
together. If we don’t succeed, thousands 
of us might just as well pull up stakes.” 

Campaign: People going about their 
business were exhorted by signs, news- 
paper stories, and spot radic announce- 
ments on the quarter hour. Department- 
store owners were told to lay it on the 
line—in the five figure range. Doctors 
were advised: “You are expected to con- 
tribute at least $1,000 each.” 

Some citizens said they didn’t have 
the ready cash. They were told to re- 
port to one of the banks which were 
lending money to all comers on long- 
term notes at 2 per cent. The loan checks 
weren't made out to individuals; they 
went directly to The Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. 

After three weeks 20,000 out of a popu- 





Diehm: Spark plug for Hazleton 


lation of 38,000 (plus a couple of sub- 
urbs) had contributed. The incredible 
total was $659,000 in hard cash. 

Then, last week, while the town looked 
on proudly, Auto-Lite officials, Gov. 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, the 
mayor, and the local committee dedicated 
a plant which will have a payroll of 
$750,000 in its first year. As Governor 
Duff pushed a button, all the lights 
flashed on and the loading doors rose 
automatically. The townfolk poured in- 
side to look over the operation with the 
calculating eye of citizens with an in- 
vestment to think about. 
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Devaluation Instead of Freedom 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ERIOUS signs are appearing that 
~ sterling devaluation is not going to 
have the good results for which Sir 
Stafford Cripps had hoped. And the 
chief reason for this is that he will not 
permit free markets to function. 

His first mistake was “devaluation” 
itself. What was called for, as Winston 
Churchill has hinted, was 
not an arbitrary slash in the 
“official” value of the pound 
but a return to free ex- 
change rates. 

Under a system of free 
rates, with Britons and for- 
eigners exchanging pounds 
against other currencies at 
the relative valuations that 
they mutually agreed upon, 
the only way in which a gov- 
ernment could sustain the value of its 
currency would be by taking the meas- 
ures necessary to win confidence in it. 
But Sir Stafford preferred to have the 
value of the pound fixed, not by the 
people who trade in it, but by him- 
self; not by confidence, but by fiat, 
coercion, and command. 

Even this mistake would not have 
been irremediable if he had been 
willing to allow the new rate to 
produce its natural economic conse- 
quences. But it is precisely these con- 
sequences that he seems determined to 
prevent. “Nothing,” he says, “—and I 
mean literally nothing—should be done 
to increase personal incomes arising 
out of profits, wages, or salaries.” And 
again: No one must “try and profiteer 
or improve [his] relative position com- 
pared to [his] fellow citizens.” Sir 
Stafford wishes to retain what the 
British Socialists are fond of calling 
“fair shares for all.” 


Ow it is in fact only by the relative 
N changes in prices, profits, and 
wages brought about by the new price 
of the pound that labor and capital 
could be voluntarily diverted from do- 
mestic production into export produc- 
tion. British manufacturers will pro- 
duce more for export and less for home 
consumption only if they see a better 
prospect for profits in the foreign than 
in the domestic market. Manufacturers 
can bid labor away from domestic to 
export production only if they are 
able to offer, and permitted to offer, 
higher wages for export than for home 





production. This is precisely what a 
free market under the new sterling 
rate would enable them to do. This is 
how a free market works. 

Sir Stafford either does not under- 
stand this or finds it abhorrent. He 
prefers government price fixing and 
government wage fixing. And like most 
government planners, he 
thinks of prices en bloc and 
of wages en bloc. He will 
not permit the thousands of 
necessary relative adjust- 
ments to be brought about 
by the free play of prices, 
profits, and wages in the 
market, with their corre- 
sponding effect on relative 
deterrents and _ incentives. 
Therefore he is forced to try 
to substitute the incomparably clumsier 
and less effective method of exhorta- 
tions and compulsions. He forbids free- 
market incentives and then tries to 
substitute the paternalistic statist in- 
centive of taxpayers’ guarantees against 
exporters’ losses. 


T is open to doubt whether Sir Staf- 
ford understands even the direct 
market mechanics of devaluation. The 
only illustration he offered in his radio 
speech announcing devaluation as- 
sumed that a British export’s price in 
pounds remained fixed and that the 
full adjustment to the new pound rate 
was made by a lower price in dollars. 
If this were general, the British ex- 
porter’s advantage would be very 
slight. He would get no more pounds 
from a given volume of sales than be- 
fore, and exporters collectively would 
have to sell 44 per cent more goods in 
volume for Britain to earn the same 
number of dollars. But where the ex- 
porter could sell for the same dollar 
price as before, he could get 44 per 
cent more pounds for the same sales 
volume—no negligible incentive. In 
practice, in free markets, the final 
price adjustment for most exports (or 
imports) would tend to be made partly 
through higher sterling prices and 
partly through lower dollar prices. 

In sum, though free exchange rates 
would be infinitely preferable to “de- 
valuation,” neither free exchange rates 
nor devaluation can bring their desired 
results except within the framework of 
free markets and a free economy. 
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Boston’s Public Relations 


When Boston University opened the 
doors of its School of Public Relations 
two years ago to some 200 students, it 
was the only such school in the United 
States. Today, with 812 men and women, 
it is still a unique institution. 

The school offers bachelor of science 
degrees in four fields: public relations (as 
distinguished from publicity ) , motion pic- 
tures and visual aids, journalism, and 
radio and speech. A master of science de- 
gree is offered in all of these except mo- 
tion pictures. Graduates include store 
managers, junior executives, public-rela- 
tions directors of colleges and hospitals, 
and members of the armed forces. 

The 59-year-old dean of the PR school, 
Howard M. LeSourd, emphasizes that 
Boston U. does not seek to turn out high- 
pressure hucksters with excellent salaries. 
“Our whole program,” he says, “is rooted 
in the social sciences, and we are trying to 
teach people to apply them in our fields. 
Each graduate must study in all these 
areas of mass communication.” All stu- 
dents must also take a course in the basic 
importance of the profit system. 

Last week the School of Public Rela- 
tions held a meeting of its faculty and ad- 
visers to map new fields of research. 
Through Dean LeSourd, the school an- 
nounced the inauguration of a Public Re- 
lations Index. Directed by Nathan Mac- 
coby, Earl Newsom professor of opinion 
research, the index, as a clearinghouse for 
data not now centralized, will seek to ex- 
plore problems in opinion. The long-term 
program will also include research on 
how radio and television change people’s 
attitudes, how newspapers influence 
readers, and how motion pictures can 
serve as a public-relations medium. 


Incidental Intelligence 


For those American students who are 
dissatisfied with conventional college 
courses, fall catalogues offer a variety of 
the less usual. Purdue, for example, sched- 
ules “Cheese Manufacture,” while Smith 
College girls can study “Celestial Marine 
and Air Navigation.” In case juniors at 
Stephens College haven’t quite got the 
hang of things, they can sign up for “The 
Pursuit of Knowledge.” 

Dartmouth looks hopefully at the world 
situation in “The Economics of Interna- 
tional Peace,” but Harvard is more dis- 
couraging with “Elementary Russian (in- 
tensive).” Oregon State College teaches 
“Management of Big Game,” while The 
New School in New York offers a course 
in “Women and Their Money.” Two 
schools in Philadelphia teach “Contest 
Technique.” And word comes from Brit- 
ish Columbia of a public-school course in 
“Alcohol Education,” which teaches 
youngsters how to drink sensibly. 
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Parish baseball in a garbage-cleared lot 


Their Brothers’ Keepers 


Joe was only 12. He lived in one of East 
Harlem’s houses of prostitution and went 
out each night to pander for the girls. For 
pin money, he peddled marijuana ciga- 
rettes and used the proceeds to get drunk 
on cheap wine. To his new friend Don 
Benedict, a white minister who had just 
come to Harlem, he observed that he’d 
seen and done everything and there was 
nothing more to live for. Mr. Benedict as- 
sured him that there was. 

Mrs. Domingo Rodriguez lived on 
103rd Street in uptown Manhattan. Moth- 
er of seven and expecting an eighth child, 
she saw her little Maria run over by a coal 
truck last winter. Two hours later the 
Red-line American Labor Party forces of 
Vito Marcantonio (now running for mayor 
of New York) were around with sympa- 
thy, political handbills, and promises of 
action in the city council. Six weeks 
later the Rodriguez family was evicted 
from their slum-neighborhood tenement. 

On the scene this time to help were 
Mr. Benedict and his fellow minister 
Archie Hargraves, a Negro. They con- 
tacted a Spanish-language newspaper to 
raise funds for the homeless Puerto 
Ricans, had a charge filed against the 
landlord for unlawful eviction, and began 
immediate arrangements for permanent 
housing. The following Sunday Mr. Har- 
graves preached a fiery sermon in a small 
Harlem store-front church. His text, from 
Amos, predicted that the Lord would 
punish the unjust “because they have 
ripped up the women with child . . . that 
they might enlarge their border . . . be- 
cause they sold the righteous for silver, 
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i and the poor for a pair of 
shoes.”"* One Negro said 
afterward: “Boy, I bet Amos 
had landlord trouble too.” 

Even though little Joe still 
gets drunk occasionally, he 
comes around to the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish to 
tell Mr. Benedict that he'll try 
not to do it again. The parish, 
an interdenominational proj- 
ect sponsored by the Baptist, 
Congregational Christian, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist 
Churches, has proved to be 
more than the dream of four 
young men. From a card table 
on a sidewalk a little more 
than a year ago, it now com- 
prises two store fronts and 
the “abandoned” Methodist 
Church of the Saviour. 

Body and Soul: The East 
Harlem Protestant Parish 
grew out of talks between 
four divinity students at 
Union Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Hargraves (Baptist) and 
Mr. Benedict (Congregation- 

al Christian) joined the future Rev. Cor- 
nelius Berry, a Negro Presbyterian, and 

George W. Webber, a white Congrega- 

tional Christian future minister, in plan- 

ning a ministry to Harlem which would 
make them their black brothers’ physical 
as well as spiritual keepers. 

In the summer of 1948 the four got 
their churches’ approval to start on the 
sidewalk with their card table and register 
children for a vacation Bible school. Then 
the ministers rented a vacant butchershop. 
From the cellar they shoveled two truck- 
loads of offal and foul-smelling sauer- 
kraut, slapped on cheery red and blue 
paint, moved in an altar, and on Oct; 24 
were ready to hold services as well as 
serve the needy. 

Juvenile Helpers: The first project 
was a playground for the gangs of wild 
kids who roamed the streets day and 
night. The ministers spotted a vacant lot 
which was heaped high with garbage. 
Since the city owned it for back taxes, 
they got permission to use it. Then the 
whole neighborhood pitched in to haul 
away the junk and garbage—and the 
children got their playground for baseball 
and other games. In the warm months 
the adults came at night to see movies 
shown on a tenement wall. 

The second store-front church was 
rented on a block where 4,000 people 
lived, with 24 to an apartment the usual 
tenancy. As the little-used Methodist 
church was added, membership in the 
parish went up to almost 450—who still 
come each Sunday. The teen-age gangs 
are now clubs. Recently these high- 
schoolers conducted a door-to-door cam- 
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paign and got 2,000 people to sign up for 
chest X-rays as a TB preventive. 

To reach out into the home and help 
concretely, the ministers have gone back 
to early Christian days and revived the 
“agape,” or love feast. Families in the 
same apartment building gather in one 
home for a little refreshment and talk of 
spiritual things with the minister. Then 
practical problems are discussed: the lack 
of heat in one tenement, the toilets which 
have not worked for more than two 
months in another. Through the Board of 
Health or the city buildings department, 
the ministers force repairs and clean-ups. 

But what has encouraged the young 
ministers most is the Christian feeling of 
helping a stranger which has sprung up. 


--. and Mr. Benedict helps strike out delinquency in East Harlem store-front churches 
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Where a year ago the neighborhood resi- 
dents were interested only in their own 
problems, recently they flocked to sign 
petitions to the mayor when Mrs. Mary 
Garcia fell through a weak floor on her 
way to the obstetrics clinic. 

In the East Harlem area of an esti- 
mated 300,000 souls, four men and three 
assistants cannot hope to do much with 
an annual budget of $9,500. They get 
discouraged, but, as Mr. Hargraves puts 
it, “we can lean on each other.” 

When plans were announced for the 
first-anniversary celebration next week, 
the ministers wanted to hold the services 
in the large Methodist church. But the 
members of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish insisted that the real place for re- 


joicing was in the store-front churches, for 
among the tenements lies the heart of the 
parish, 


Vatican Fifth Columnists 


From Rome last week came word that 
two fifth columns have invaded the Vati- 
can. One column has penetrated to the 
sleeping quarters of Giovanni Cardinal 
Mercati, librarian and archivist of the 
Holy Roman Church, and is destroying 
his private book collection. The other file 
is advancing through the Courtyard of 
the Parrot and attacking a thick wall 
which guards the archives of the Vatican 
Secretariate of State. The invaders: 
termites. 
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Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLoBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action, 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 





For real comfort 
HOTEL 
“Moaufair 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 


Garage facilities 


Rates from 
$3.50 
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The Old Laughed-and-Sang 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N error in judgment was committed 
A by Newsweex’s Sports depart- 


ment last week. I do not refer to’ 


Lardner’s Fearless Football Forecast, 
which has been described by states- 
men all over the world, from Perén to 
Mao Tze-tung, as one continuous error 
in judgment. I am thinking of a story 
about a London bookmak- 
er’s runner named Big Bill 
Beesley, who testified on the 
rights of small gamblers be- 
fore the Royal Commission 
on Betting. 

It was a good story, and a 
clean one. But in quoting 
brother Beesley, the author 
used the expression “bull- 
and-cow,” meaning “row,” 
in the sense of a quarrel or 
rhubarb. “Bull-and-cow” is rhyming 
slang, and any mention of rhyming 
slang acts upon your correspondent as 
a shot of cocaine upon a tired selling 
plater. It inflames him. A short essay 
will ensue. Beesley was asking for it. 


EARS ago I fell in with a personality 

from London who, in the course of 
an otherwise wasted conversation, said: 
“If I had any bees, I'd buy you a pig's 
ear.” “You would, would you?” I re- 
plied defiantly. Explanations followed, 
and in no time at all I became a stu- 
dent of rhyming slang—which is also 
known in some circles as the Old 
Australian Slang, though it’ originated 
in Scotland and the north of England 
at least a couple of centuries ago. 

“Bees,” in this ancient code, means 
“bees and honey,” which means 
“money.” A pig’s ear is a beer. In 
brief, the Sassenach was very courte- 
ously saying that he would have been 
glad to buy me a pail of suds if he'd 
had any Oscar (short for Oscar Ash, 
meaning cash). 

I have gone through the world ever 
since with my ears cocked for sam- 
ples of rhyming slang. It is pretty hard 
to come by outside of London these 
days, but I did strike a rich vein in 
certain social zones in Australia a few 
years back, while visiting there in 
connection with the recent war. Now 
and then someone would say he had 
the Joes (Joe Blakes), meaning the 
shakes, or refer to his feet as plates 
(plates of meat). It was like music. 

Rhyming slang is really a juvenile 
sort of patter, not much superior to 


pig Latin, but it was not juveniles who 

invented it. At fairs and carnivals in 

England and Scotland in the eight- 

eenth century, pickpockets and _ lar- 

cenous pitchmen were apt to be picked 

up by the cops on short notice. For 

quick communication in such jams, 

one character taking to the hills might 

yell to another “Mutton and 

pork,” meaning “See you at 

York.” As time went on and 

the code became more wide- 

spread, the phrases were 

trimmed or curtailed for 

easier use; skyrocket, for 

pocket, became simply sky. 

It is well known, though 

Australians in the main do 

not care to have it dwelt on, 

that Australia was colonized 

in part—only in part, mind you—by 

men who had wandered a few milli- 

meters outside the law. A lot of these 

had grown up in Britain talking rhym- 

ing slang, and naturally they gave it a 

good start Down Under when they got 
there. - 

Another student and I, with the 
idea of composing a textbook on rhym- 
ing slang for the use of American con- 
victs (the Guggenheims never gave us 
a fellowship, so the thing fell through), 
once worked out a sample sentence. 
It was as far as we got. The sentence 
was: “I took the trouble and the god- 
fers for a whisper in the fields before 
Rosie.” 

In uncurtailed form, that would 
read: “I took the trouble-and-strife and 
the God-forbids for a whisper-and- 
talk in the fields-of-wheat before 
Rosie Lee.” 

Trouble-and-strife, we were going 
to tell our pupils, was wife. The rest 
of it would fall easily into place, as it 
does in the more unrefined parts of 
London: “I took the wife and kids for 
a walk in the street before tea.” It 
should be noted that an alternate to 
Rosie Lee, for tea, is Hay Lee. 


HYMING slang—the old laughed-and- 
R sang—may be completely missing 
from American speech, but there are 
some pundits who hold that the word 
“twist,” meaning broad, or tomato, or 
to put it bluntly, girl, is a curtailment 
of “twist-and-twirl.” Maybe so. Any- 
one with evidence to that effect, from 
Big Bill Beesley down, should get in 
touch with this department. 
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SPORTS —— 


HORSE SHOWS: 


Signs of the Times 


> A five-year-old gelding, Wilson’s Grey 
Boy, was disqualified in the Pennsylvania 
national horse show last week when its 
tail, a falsie, fell off. 

> The United States Army, explaining 
why it would enter no more teams in 
horse shows, revealed that it now has 
more generals than horses—330 to 327. 





FOOTBALL: 


War in Carolina 


If pointing toward seasonal rather than 
one-contest victories has tended to make a 
college football team view all opponents 
pretty much alike, Clemson and South 
Carolina are distinctly old-fashioned. In 
the heart of each there is still, mainly, 
murder for the other. 

Last week a Clemson rooter, after in- 
nocently driving through South Carolina’s 
campus area, complained to police that 
: he was hit with enough rotten tomatoes, 
plums, and apples to ruin a good suit of 




















' Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
4 for NEWSWEEK 
s WEEK END OCT. 29 
- Notre Dame over Navy* 
), Cornell over Columbia 
. Dartmouth over Yale 
. Pennsylvania over Pittsburgh 
1- Princeton over Rutgers 
- Harvard over Holy Cross** 
Michigan over Illinois 
id Ohio State over Northwestern 
id Minnesota over Purdue 
j- Wisconsin over Indiana 
re Oklahoma over Iowa State 
Georgia Tech over Duke 
ng North Carolina over Tennessee 
ast Georgia over Alabama 
it Tulane over Mississippi State 
of Louisiana State over Mississippi 
for Vanderbilt over Auburn 
It Southern Methodist over Texas** 
to Arkansas over Texas A. and M. 
Texas Christian over Baylor 
Rice over Texas Tech 
nd- U.S.C. over Washington 
ing Oregon State over Washington 
are State 
ord Stanford over Santa Clara** 
or California over U.C.L.A. 
ent *Weekly Bombshell. 
ny- *“*With Fearless Misgivings. 
rom Lardner’s score for the week end 
t in of Oct. 22: 19 right, 6 wrong. Suc- 
cess average to date: 71 right, 25 
wrong, 3 ties—73.95%. 
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clothes. Old-timers thought he got off 
lightly. 

After 1902 the series between these 
state rivals had to be suspended for six 
years to let tempers cool off; defeat- 
stung Clemson fans beat up South Car- 
olina rooters and tried to mob the win- 
ning team as well. Three years ago, 
after 5,000 gate-crashers had wedged 
into a sellout crowd of 25,000, Clemson 
men pulled a stunt not far short of 
suicide. Between the halves they brought 
out a gamecock (their rivals’ sacred sym- 
bol), plucked it alive, and then wrung its 
neck. Hours later the fights were still 
going on. 

Last week the 48th meeting between 
these two was a big moment in State 
Fair Week. A record crowd of 35,000 
packed Carolina Stadium at the fair 
grounds outside Columbia, despite the 
teams’ records. Clemson had already been 
beaten and tied. South Carolina had 
lost three straight. But records got even 
less respect than rules. 

Three players, including the 230- 
pound Sterling Smith of Clemson, were 
carried off the field. Half a dozen others 
went out of the game either limping or 
holding sore faces. The afternoon’s six- 
teen penalties covered illegal use of the 
hands (some officials’ conservative term 
for slugging), clipping, unnecessary 
roughness, unsportsmanlike conduct, and 
kneeing. 

Although Clemson took an early 13-0 
lead, one South Carolina alumnus twice 
phoned the stadium from Los Angeles as 
if he expected the news to get better. It 
did: South Carolina won, 27 to 13, after 
Bo Hagan had scored two touchdowns 
and passed fer another despite a limp of 
his own. 


The Gates of Mercy 


Most football fans deplore the sight 
of a big score being run up against 
hopelessly outclassed college kids; the 
general feeling is that a winning coach 
can keep the score within merciful 
limits if he wishes. Last week Her- 
man Hickman, despite the fact that his 
own Yale squad had just been run over 
by Cornell (48-14), was criticized for 
pointing out that frisky subs could short- 
circuit a coach’s kindest intentions, Later 
in the week, however, he was furnished 
with excellent corroborating evidence by 
his old boss, Earl (Red) Blaik of Army. 

Most things Blaik seems to control 
with a colonel-cold precision. Since 1941, 
when he took charge of a team that had 
won only one game the previous year, 
Army has racked up four unbeaten sea- 
sons. Although he lost Bobby Jack Stu- 
art, Bill Yeoman, Joe Henry, and other 
reliables from last year’s undefeated out- 
fit, he had replacements ready and fit 
enough to smash Michigan’s 25-game 
winning streak, 21-7. In nine months of 
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studying movies of Michigan men and 
briefing his own, Blaik overlooked noth- 
ing. He even saw to it that the pre- 
Michigan opponents booked by Army 
were teams that used the single-wing for- 
mation, as Michigan did. 

The fact that his own son, Bob Blaik, 
will probably succeed the great Arnold 
Galiffa as Army’s first quarterback next 
year was viewed by one observer as 
merely another example of the man’s in- 
fernal blueprinting. “Blaik would come 
up with a good team,” he said, “even 
if he had to breed it himself.” But last 


Acme 


week even his rigidly exact control ap- 
parently couldn’t repress the talents of 
his present team. 

Against both Harvard on Oct. 15 and 
Columbia last Saturday, Blaik certainly 
did what he could to keep matters de- 
cent. He poured in 46 players against 
Harvard, but the first offensive back- 
field of Galiffa, Jim Cain, Frank Fischl, 
and Karl Kuckhahn had Gil Stephenson 
and half a dozen other eye-catchers wait- 
ing behind it. “It is almost impossible to 
let an outclassed opponent down lightly,” 
Stanley Woodward of The New York 
Compass wrote beforehand, “when a 
team has as many good backs as Army.” 
Army’s 54-14 victory represented the 
most points ever scored against a Har- 
vard team. 

In the Columbia game Blaik used 52 
players and didn’t let it go at that. 
Twice, with Army on the verge of scor- 
ing again, Blaik sent in substitutes at 
illegal moments, drawing 5-yard penal- 
ties that he obviously hoped would knock 
his team out of gear. It scored any- 
way. Its ultimate 63-to-6 victory was 
the highest score run up against Co- 
lumbia in this century, giving Army its 
sixteenth successive unbeaten game since 
losing to Columbia and Notre Dame in 
1947—Blaik’s only two defeats in the 
last six seasons. 

It was a tougher week for some of the 





season’s other previously unbeaten 
teams: 
> Kentucky lost (20-7) to Southern 


Methodist, even though the latter had 
to play without the ailing Doak Walker. 
> Minnesota was upset (14-7) by Mich- 
igan, which got 207 of its 228 yards 
from Chuck Ortmann. 

> North Carolina, unbeaten in seasonal 
competition since 1947, was stopped 
(13-7) by twice-beaten Louisiana State. 
> Pitt, winner of four straight, was de- 
molished (48-14) by Indiana, which had 
dropped its last eleven starts. 


International 


Harris, the “boy manager” in 1924, was hired by Griffith for the third time 


BASEBALL: 


Boy and Man 


In 25 years’ time just about every 
possible managerial experience had be- 
fallen Stanley Raymond (Bucky) Har- 
ris. He had produced one world cham- 
pion baseball team (Washington) as a 
27-year-old “boy manager” in 1924 and 
another (New York Yankees) as a 50- 
year-old discard brought back from the 
minors. He was the only man who had 
ever managed four different American 
League clubs (Washington, Detroit, Bos- 
ton, New York), and he also had tried 
his hand with a National League out- 
fit (Philadelphia). He knew how it felt to 
get fired for losing a pennant by two 
and a half games (1948). 

Last week Clark Griffith, who gave 
Harris his leadership start, signed him 
to run the Washington Senators again. 
That made him the first manager ever 
appointed to three separate terms by the 
same major club and might let him in for 
one managerial experience he had 
missed: a last-place finish. His boss in- 
formed him that the last-place Senators 
needed “pitchers . . . a second baseman 
and some outfielders . . . a catcher, too.” 
> This week another old hand, 48-year- 
old Luke Sewell, was chosen manager of 
the Cincinnati Reds. 
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Sadler’s Success 


BALLET Bowits OvER BROADWAY was 
the front-page headline by which the 
trade newspaper Variety told the news 
to show business. But show business al- 
ready knew; it was as hard to get tickets 
for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House as it was to come 
by a pair for “South Pacific.” And the 
French “Les Ballets de Paris,” which 
had opened at the Winter Garden on 
Oct. 6 (NEwswEEK, Oct. 17) with al- 
most no advance build-up was happily 
printing tickets through Dec. 24 and 
considering an American stay which 
might extend until next spring. 

The Sadler’s Wells company, however, 
was in no position to stay in New York 
for as long as the box office justified it. 
By the first part of December the entire 
group—complete with costumes, scenery, 
and other assorted impedimenta—must 
be back in London to resume its normal 
residence in the Royal Opera House 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 17). 

Sighs and Spectacles: The success 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in the United 
States came as no great surprise; the reg- 
ular ballet public has been starved for 
a fresh repertoire and new faces. But 
almost no one—including the English 
themselves—thought that such numbers 
of nonballetomanes would be attracted. 

The producers knew they had a star in 
their prima ballerina, Margot Fonteyn, 
but few—and least of all the conservative 
Miss Fonteyn herself—thought that such 
extravagant and unconditioned praise 
would come her way so immediately. 
Her performance in the full-length 
“Swan Lake” last week, for example, 
brought this unrestrained comment from 
the usually restrained Irving Kolodin of 
The New York Sun: “Some of us will be 
sighing, a few months hence, ah, to be 
in England, now that Fonteyn’s there.” 

There had been some doubt about how 
the American public would take to eve- 
ning-long performances of classic ballets 
like “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Swan 
Lake,” and “Cinderella.” Such a doubt— 
for the current run, at least—no longer 
exists. Performances of “The Sleeping 
Beauty” were the first to sell out. The 
impact of the company’s spectacle ballets 
in the grand style, produced on the whole 
with taste, precision, and finish, was 
impressive. 

Highlights of the repertoire, as thus 
far presented in the United States: 

The Sleeping Beauty. A year-in and 
year-out acquaintance with this full- 
length Tchaikovsky period piece might 
well grow tiring, but right now the land 
of make-believe, dressed up in its glitter- 
ing best, is irresistible. Miss Fonteyn’s 
performance in the Rose Adagio in the 
first act and in the Pas de Deux in the 
third is breath-taking. 
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“The Rake’s Progress”: Hogarth revived through ballet 


Swan Lake. A little shorter than “The 
Sleeping Beauty” and danced to a better 
Tchaikovsky score, a full-length “Swan 
Lake” would make an excellent addition 
to any company’s repertoire. Another top 
rating was earned by Miss Fonteyn, and 
an unreserved “bravo” went to Constant 
Lambert for his reading of the score. 

Cinderella. Danced to the Prokofieff 
score, this spectacle is less successful 
than its two Tchaikovsky brethren. The 
music wears a little thin, and Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography thinner. Ashton 
and Robert Helpmann as Cinderella’s 
two stepsisters are, however, hilarious. 

The Rake’s Progress. A stunningly 
effective dance translation of the eight- 
eenth century, with sets by Rex Whistler 


after William Hogarth. Ninette de Val- 
ois is the choreographer, Gavin Gordon 
the composer. Applause goes to all, but 
veteran spectators felt that the ballet was 
better when danced by Helpmann than 
by Harold Turner. 

Facade. This is a ballet “freely 
adapted to music originally written [by 
William Walton] as a setting to poems 
by Edith Sitwell.” It was first produced 
in 1931. Ashton’s choreography and Wal- 
ton’s music are still fresh and engaging. 

Hamlet. Helpmann’s version of the 
unhappy Dane (to the Tchaikovsky 
“Fantasie Overture—Hamlet” ) is less suc- 
cessful, being overburdened by Leslie 
Hurry’s massive sets and Helpmann’s 
own posturing. 





Helpmann’s “Hamlet”: Leslie Hurry’s massive sets did not help 
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ART 


Master 


To the relief and satisfaction of many 
art critics, it looked as if Americans were 
at last going to regard Vincent van Gogh 
as an artist who lived a tragic life and 
not as a madman who cut off his left 
ear and gave it to a prostitute, shot him- 
self in Auvers at 37, and, incidentally, 
also painted. When the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art* put on its now-famous van Gogh 
show in New York in 1935, it was as 
fashionable to read biographies and 
novels about Vincent—as the star-crossed 
artist signed himself—as it was to collect 
reproductions of the drawbridge at Arles 
or the glowing sunflowers. 

But last week, as the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York opened the biggest 
and most comprehensive van Gogh exhi- 
bition ever held in the United States, a 
new attitude was in evidence. The public 
found itself weighing the pictures (see 
opposite page) and not the man. The 
master of celestially whirling color was 
no longer a sensational figure; he was a 
great modern painter. 

Big Sampling: In only ten years—one 
of the shortest careers in art history—Vin- 
cent van Gogh produced some 800 paint- 
ings and 900 drawings. Evidence of his 
terrific output was clearly found in the 
statistics of the current show. Ninety- 
five paintings and 67 drawings were on 
exhibit. Of these, only eighteen paintings 
and nine drawings had ever been shown 
in the United States before. 

Arranged cooperatively by the Met 
(which will house the exhibition through 
Jan. 15), and the Art Institute of Chicago 
(which will show it from Feb. 1 through 
April 15), the exhibit is principally 
unique because of the eighteen paintings 
lent by the government of the Nether- 
lands from the Kréller-Miiller State Mu- 
seum and because of the 48 paintings 
which come from the collection of Vin- 
cent W. van Gogh, the artist’s nephew. 

Vincent W. van Gogh is the son. of 
Theo, the devoted brother to whom Vin- 
cent the artist confided all in tortured 
letters. Now 60, Vincent the nephew is a 
successful consulting engineer who looks 
a little like his uncle and who has spent 
more and more of his time in perpetuating 
and honoring his uncle’s name. In so 
doing, he has faithfully carried out the 
work first begun by his mother, Johanna, 
who spent her life gathering her brother- 
in-law’s letters and translating them into 
four languages. And it was she who sent 
works of Vincent’s to exhibitions shortly 

after his death in 1890 when she was 
advised to “burn the whole lot” because 
they were “rubbish.” 





*The Museum of Modern Art announced the ap- 
pointment of a new director last week. He is Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, 48-year-old Viennese-born specialist 
in museum installation. Since the resignation of 
Alfred Barr in 1943, the museum has been run by 4 
committee of department heads, 
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New Films 


The Fallen Idol (Alexander Korda- 
Selznick Releasing Organization). It will 
not come as a surprise to those who re- 
member Carol Reed’s “The Stars Look 
Down,” “Night Train,” and “Odd Man 
Out” that his current offering is an im- 
peccable integration of character, wry 
humor, and mounting, almost shattering 


MOVIES 





land Yard, the terrified youngster gathers 
his wits to lie Baines out of his predica- 
ment. 

In the beginning Reed takes his de- 
liberate good time to develop his char- 
acters against the background of a de- 
serted, museum-sized mansion; then, with 
relentlessly increasing pressure, he ma- 
neuvers them into their terrible dilemma. 
That its last-second solution comes with 
the release of a safety valve on a pound- 


Bobby Henrey joins Morgan and Richardson for an unexpected spot of tea 


suspense. Everyone concerned with this 
British importation can be proud of a 
film that would be outstanding in any 
year and that will surely appeal to both 
the finicky and the strictly escapist movie- 
goer. 

Graham Greene’s screen play, based 
on one of his own short stories, concerns 
four people who inherit for a few days 
an embassy in Belgrave Square, London. 
Felipe (Bobby Henrey), the ambassa- 
dor’s 8-year-old son, is overjoyed to be 
left in the charge of Baines (Ralph Rich- 
ardson), the embassy butler, while his 
parents are abroad. But although he 
adores Baines both as a kind friend and, 
according to Baines’s tall tales, as an un- 
sung Ulysses, the little boy detests the 
butler’s nagging, neurotic wife (Sonia 
Dresdel). 

Felipe knows at once what side he is 
on when he discovers that Baines, for 
reasons best known to grownups, is un- 
usually interested in Julie (Michele 
Morgan), an embassy typist, and it isn’t 
his fault that Mrs. Baines bullies the 
secret out of him. His faith, however, is 
severely jolted when the butler’s wife 
takes a fatal tumble down the great 
marble staircase and Felipe mistakenly 
thinks he saw Baines push her. Even so 
he is determined to stand by his hero and 
when the embassy is filled with friendly, 
deceptively casual grownups from Scot- 


ing boiler is a tribute not only to Reed’s 
delicate timing but to the persuasive act- 
ing of a cast which has been chosen with 
care, from the incidental charwomen on. 

One of England’s outstanding stage 
and screen actors, Richardson demon- 
strates his versatility with an admirable 
impersonation of the gentle, bewildered 
Baines—a role in notable contrast to his 
tyrannical misanthrope in “The Heiress” 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 17). Similarly Miss 
Morgan and Miss Dresdel are excellent 
as the below-stairs rivals. But if anyone 
threatens to take the play away from 
Richardson, it is the remarkable child- 
actor who makes his screen debut with 


this film. 


> Bobby Henrey was born on his mother’s 
farm some 15 miles from Caen, France, 
on June 26, 1939, and remained there 
until the fall of Paris when his. London- 
born father, Rober! Henrey, succeeded in 
evacuating his family to England. Bobby 
was 14 months old when the war caught 
up with him again. The story of his child- 
hood in blitzed and blacked-out London 
has been described by his mother in her 
book “A Village in Piccadilly.” (Mrs. 
Robert Henrey, a Parisian, had previously 
recorded the happier prewar years in her 
autobiography “The Foolish Decade.” ) 
At the end of the war Bobby and his 
mother returned to France and found 
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their little Normandy farm intact, al- 
though Caen, the famous Normandy 
break-through town, was in ruins. A year 
later W. J. O’Bryen, production executive 
of London Film Productions, Ltd., wrote 
Mrs. Henrey that he had seen her son’s 
photograph in her book, and wanted to 
test him for the role of Felipe. In August 
1947, Bobby was brought to Piccadilly for 
lunch with Sir Alexander Korda’s pro- 
duction chiefs and flown back to Nor- 
mandy the same evening. 

Up to that time Bobby’s chief preoccu- 
pation was the building of elaborate paper 
boats. But in September he was flown to 
London by special plane and set to work 
that same afternoon on location in Bel- 
grave Square. While Bobby’s sensitive 
and enormously appealing performance in 
“The Fallen Idol” speaks for itself, his 
trials and triumphs as a fledgling actor 
have not gone unrecorded. Mrs. Henrey, 
aware of the good copy in her family 
circle, has completed another installment 
of her now-famous son’s biography—“A 
Film Star in Belgrave Square.” 


Beyond the Forest (Warner Bros.). 
In her latest exploration into the psycho- 
logical deeps of a woman bored, Bette 
Davis appears as the wife of a country 
doctor (Joseph Cotten). Without any 
noticeable motivation except that she is 
fed up with the monotony of her exist- 
ence in a Wisconsin lumber town, she 
dreams feverishly of the bright lights of 
nearby Chicago. In this respect she is 
supposed to be dramatically different 
from the other housewives on her block. 

In the course of a fishing trip with 
her husband she succeeds in getting to- 
gether romantically with the owner of a 
nearby hunting lodge. He is a rich Chi- 
cago businessman (David Brian) who 
could, if he felt like it, give her anything 
she wanted. But he doesn’t. Miss Davis 
is required to run the gamut of her all- 
too-familiar histrionics—and even commit 
homicide—before her unwifely desires are 
ultimately thwarted. 

Cotten’s workmanlike talents contrib- 
ute much to make this script seem a 
little less ridiculous than it actually is. 
But despite the glamorous shoulder- 
length hair-do she has assumed for the oc- 
casion, the veteran Miss Davis makes a 
regrettably melodramatic mess of what is 
undoubtedly one of the most unfortunate 
stories she has ever tackled. 


The Affair Blum (DEFA). Until now 
German postwar film producers have 
come up with a few conspicuous exports 
such as “Murderers Among Us” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 23, 1948). But these have 
merely taken advantage of the conven- 
ient ruins and the prevailing moral de- 
crepitude of Nazi-battered Europe which 
other foreign artists, notably Roberto 
Rossellini, have used more effectively. 

“The Affair Blum” is the first major 
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“We have a life of 


comfort and independence ‘ 


with the income from dividend -paying fi 7 
stocks I bought in my wage-carning years” — 


( , THOMASTON, CONN. 


This is the story of an immigrant boy’s 
, climb to financial independence . . . of the 
rewards he earned by his thrift and by his 
confidence in American industry. 


In an unsolicited letter to the New 
York Stock Exchange, Mr. Johnson says: 
“I know there are countless people like 
myself who have benefited from the ex- 
istence of a national market place for 
securities, where anyone can buy owner- 
ship shares, in whatever number desired, 
in America’s greatest companies.” 


et 






1. “1 landed in this country June 1, 1900, 
at the age of 17. I had nothing but the 
clothes on my back. But I had learned the 
trade of ironworker, and worked at it right 
up to my retirement a few years ago.” 


2. “A stamp collection is one of my 
hobbies. But my greatest satisfaction 
comes from dig out facts about 
investments, looking for stocks 
of good companies that I think are 
selling for less than they’re worth.” 


3. «Years ago we started looking ahead 
to the day I could stop work and still have 
a comfortable life. We decided we could 
do it by putting part of my wages into 
stocks and bonds of companies that would 4. ‘“We get about 7.5% return on the money 
then be working for us. We have accumu-__— we have invested — not counting the increase in 
lated many different investments—most market value of our securities, which has al- 
of them common stocks. Our entire in- ways been important to us. We are not rich... 
come today comes to us regularly from _ but our income provides everything we need or 
those investments.”’ want. We have a satisfying life.”’ 


INVESTING FOR INCOME 


The industrial strength of America 
is represented by the hundreds of 
nationally-known companies which have 
their stocks and bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Many of these 
companies have records of dividend pay- 
ments extending back 25, 50, 75 years 


and longer...and their stocks today are 
yielding from 5 to more than 8 per cent. 

To all who would invest their surplus 
funds productively, Member Firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange, in 372 
cities across the country, cordially offer 
their professional services. 


Invest wisely...through a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
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Time plays tricks with a man’s muscles, his interests— 
and his responsibilities, too. 


Families grow larger. Children must be protected— 
and educated. And Dad, when he retires, 
needs a source of income. 


That’s why New England Mutual policy contracts 
are made as flexible as life itself. . . to fit into a personal 
Living Insurance program that shifts as your needs shift. 


New England Mutual Living Insurance is a uniquely 
efficient type of life insurance, for it provides the 
exact benefits you need, when you need them. 
It works for you, as well as for your beneficiaries: 

e 
If you'd like to learn more about the advantages of 
Living Insurance, call our local representative. He’s a 
trained, Career Underwriter. Meantime, write to us at 
499 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass., for “Your Life In- 
surance Guide,” a booklet that tells you how modern 
life insurance can increase the financial security of your 
family or business. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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German-made film since Hitler days 
which has gone farther than the next 
bomb-ruined street corner for its subject. 
And, as such, it serves as a powerful il- 
lustration that German moviemakers have 
not lost the finesse which, some 25 or 30 
years ago, virtually gave them the artis- 
tic leadership of a young and mush- 
rooming industry. 

The story of Dr. Jacob Blum, which ac- 
tually took place in Berlin in 1926, amounts 
to a German version of the celebrated 
French “Dreyfus Case,” with a tempo- 
rarily happier ending. When a member 
of Blum’s firm was robbed and murdered 
by a small-time grifter, the powers that 
were, already inoculated with Nazism, 
were quick to find an anti-Semitic angle. 
Blum, who was Jewish, was said to have 
arranged the murder to cover up his 
firm’s tax evasions. 

The murderer himself supports this 
theory with bogus evidence. Only the 
detective work of a police investigator 
who still believes in duty before preju- 
dice saves the innocent Blum from the 
fate he undoubtedly would have suffered 
six or seven years later. 

Surprisingly free of the ideological 
slanting one might expect from a film 
made in the Soviet sector of Berlin, “The 
Affair Blum” carries its anti-Nazi mes- 
sage with a restraint that makes it more 
trenchant than any melodramatics that 
might be expected on the subject at this 
late date. Since, in essence, it still 


Blech: Murderer in prewar Berlin 


amounts to little more than sleuthing 
with well-worn political overtones, it can 
scarcely be called a great film, But the 
performances of Alfred Schieske, Gisela 
Trowe, and Hans Christian Blech in the 
major roles are uniformly excellent. And 
under the direction of Erich Engel the 
story unfolds with an attention to dram- 
atic detail, incidental characterization, 
and economy of dialogue that has not 
often been equaled on the screen. 


Newsweek 
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Murder Business 


Philip Marlowe and Sam Spade have 
a great deal in common. Both are private 
detectives working in the lower levels of 
California society. Both are attractive to 
and attracted by lady clients. Both get 
terribly beaten up by their enemies and 
terribly browbeaten by the cops. Neither 
appears in many stories (Spade is the 
hero of two; Marlowe of five). 

Spade is the creature of Dashiell 
Hammett; Marlowe of - Raymond 
Chandler. 

It well may be that if Spade had 
never lived, neither would have 
Marlowe. For the mantle of Ham- 
mett as leader of the “hard-boiled” 
mystery writers has surely descend- 
ed on the shoulders of Chandler. 
And, therefore, for those who like 
yeggs well done, the publication 
of Chandler’s “The Little Sister” 
has about the same réclame as 
would, for another literary set, 
Ernest Hemingway’s long-expected 
novel. 

“The Little Sister,” the present 
Chandler book, dealing as usual 
with sin in Los Angeles, enmeshes 
Marlowe with some movie people 
and their relatives who get mixed 
up with marijuana and blackmail. 
Maybe Chandler fans won't like 
his new tale as well as they have 
liked others of his. Maybe they 
will. Either way, Chandler’s suc- 
cess has been impressive. Includ- 
ing pocket-sized reprints, as well 
as regular trade editions, his four 
previous books since 1939 have 
sold a total of nearly 3,000,000 copies. 

All of which leads the discerning read- 
er to wonder about mystery-writing and 
-publishing in general. For thrillers ac- 
count for one-fifth of the fiction titles 
published in the United States in a year 
and enjoy a guesstimated readership of 
250,000,000. 

Viearious Mayhem: The “hard- 
boiled school” of Chandler and Ham- 
mett and their followers, popular as it is, 
is not the foremost. The biggest seller, as 
well as the biggest producer of detective 
fiction in the past decade, has been the 
prolific Erle Stanley Gardner, whose 
suave, quick-thinking attorney-hero Per- 
ty Mason has become even more of a 
nationally known figure than his creator. 
In 1948 alone Gardner’s books sold 
7,315,487 copies. His total sales to date, 
in regular editions and reprints, come to 
the staggering total of 35,872,035 copies. 
It is perhaps significant that Gardner’s 
formula is a combination of puzzle (who 
done it?), action (his hero usually finds 
the bodies while theyre warm), and 
legal fireworks. 

But like the food and clothing indus- 
tries, mystery stories have to cater to all 
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tastes, and, besides the aforementioned, 
the output can be roughly divided as 
follows: 

> The pure “puzzle” school, in which the 
reader and author match wits to see who 
can discover first who poured the arsenic 
into the old lady’s tea. This one still has 
its faithful following behind authors like 
Ellery Queen, John Dickson Carr, Agatha 
Christie, and Rex Stout. Their sleuths— 
Queen, Gideon Fell, Hercule Poirot, and 
Nero Wolfe—are aspiring heirs of the 





great and memorable Sherlock Holmes. 
> “Suspense” stories, built around the 
pursuit or frustration of a known male- 
factor, or escape from some fate worse 
than death. Helen MaclInnes’s “Suspi- 
cion” and the Eric Ambler stories of 
skulduggery-plus-international _ intrigue 
fall under this heading. 

PA spreading rash of psychological 
“thrillers.” In these the question is not 
who done it, but why? The sleuths are 
usually young and personable practition- 
ers of the new mental medicine and only 
rarely, as in the case of Helen Eustis’s 
“The Horizontal Man,” is the job done 
with any evidence of a real grasp of the 
subject. 

> The school of debonair dabblers in 
crime or punishment, usually set against 
English drawing-room backgrounds, with 
lords and ladies mingled in mayhem, 
blackmail, or larceny with the denizens 
of the underworld. Here belong Leslie 
Charteris’s “Saint” stories and Dorothy 
L. Sayers’s Lord Peter Wimsey whimsies. 
There are a lot of people who like this 
sort of thing. Leslie Charteris’s books, 
published by Doubleday, draw the re- 
spectable sale of 15,000 in regular edi- 


John Engstead 


Raymond Chandler: A new Marlowe is an event 


tions, plus large reprints. Dorothy L. 
Sayers’s “Busman’s Honeymoon,” written 
in 1937, has sold a total of 400,000 
copies. 

> A large body of mystery fiction domi- 
nated by middle-aged lady sleuths who 
generally operate in a pleasant domestic 
atmosphere. This is the field, largely 
plowed by women both as authors and 
readers, led by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Mignon Eberhart, and Leslie Ford. 

> Since writers, critics, and readers in 
mystery fiction all take their work 
and themselves very seriously, 
humor has not been a notable in- 
gredient in the stew. The funniest 
sample was a frank take-off, Elliot 
Paul’s “Hugger-Mugger in the 
Louvre” of a few years back. The 
most successful regular practitioner 
who uses humor as her main device 
is Craig Rice, who wows some of 
her audience some of the time but 
leaves a lot of other people cold. 

Mass Murder: Whatever form 
they adopt to amuse, mystery 
stories as a whole are big business. 
Since publishers are often either 
coy about sales figures or else are 
sometimes prone to exaggeration, 
it is not possible to produce any 
exact statistical summary. But 
rough estimates based on available 
figures produce some staggering 
conclusions: 

P About 250 mystery titles are 
published each year by the regular 
trade publishers with an average 
printing, say, of 4,500 copies, of 
which the great bulk goes to cir- 
culating libraries. This represents 
a total of 1,125,000 copies. In the 
circulating-library business they figure 
that each book gets about 50 readings 
before it is retired. If this is true, the 
regular trade editions of mystery stories 
each year pass through the hands of 
about 50,000,000 readers. 

> The 25-cent reprint houses like Dell, 
Pocket Books, Avon, and Bantam Books 
put out just under 150 mystery titles each 
year. According to their varied and 
sometimes flexible claims, these titles are 
selling in the neighborhood of 40,000,- 
000 copies a year, which, at an estimated 
five readers apiece, reach 200,000,000 
people. 

> There are three large mystery book 
clubs which among them claim 140,000 
members, each of whom is said to read 
from one to three mysteries apiece every 
30 days. 

Few mystery writers share in the pros- 
perity that these figures suggest. After 
Erle Stanley Gardner there are perhaps 
ten or fifteen big moneymakers in the 
business. Below them comes a layer of 
30 or 40 writers who clear about $10,000 
a year. Of the 200-odd other established 
mystery-story writers, the great bulk have 
to eke out their incomes from other 
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Businessmen prefer The Shamrock 
because they get their money’s worth 
. in comfort . . . in uncomprom- 
ising standards of service ... in 
memorable food . . . in personal at- 
tention to every detail of their needs. 
And for relaxation, there’s always big- 
name entertainment. Rates are most 
reasonable . . . Single rooms at $6.00. 


Make your Houston reservations at 
The Shamrock 
Teletype HO-192 

N. Y. Office, Murray Hill 6-2474 


The spacious Shamrock 
Garage is conveniently con- 
nected with the Hotel... 
handy for the traveler by ( 
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GLENN McCARTHY, President 
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sources and are lucky to make $5,000 a 
year. Below them crowd the mass of the 
hopeful who seldom get printed at all. 
(Simon & Schuster’s Inner Sanctum edi- 
tor receives more than 250 manuscripts 
a vear, from which she chooses only 
twelve. ) 

The multimillion circulation of the 25- 
cent reprints is not as profitable for the 
writer as it sounds. He usually gets no 
more than | cent per book. Few mystery- 
story writers can get by with only one 
book a year, and these are the lucky ones 
who sell serial rights to one of the slick 





Black Star 


Hammett began hard-boiling 


magazines for up to $3,500 or $5,000 
and make a further sale to the movies 
for anywhere between $5,000 and 
$10,000. 

Like most other trades, the mystery- 
writing craft has organized itself. There 
is the Mystery Writers of America, Inc.. 
which carries on its activities under the 
slogan of “Crime Does Not Pay—Enough.” 
Besides instructing its members on the 
details of poisons and police methods, it 
works to improve contract arrangements 
and prices. 

Neither Pity ner Fear: The social 
psychologist can find much to chew on in 
the field of mystery fiction. He can dis- 
cover in it great splashy and bloody 
gobs of the violence, masochism, and 
sadism of life. He might even discover 
that in all their various forms these stories 
are popular because they offer a form of 
resolution in a time of unresolved con- 
flicts. The mystery-story reader, whether 
he sits in the White House or in a mill- 
town shack, can pick up his latest acqui- 
sition with the soothing certainty that 
whatever the violence, whatever the 
problem, it is going to be. unraveled, the 
obscure made clear, the issue settled, 
the crime avenged, and the guilty person 
punished. This, in our time, is a solace 
not to be taken lightly. 


Newsweek 
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Other Books 


THE SECRET Pr.crim. By Edward Kim- 
brough. 314 pages. Rinehart. $3. A 
sound and readable study of maniacal 
jealousy in a small Mississippi town. 
The main characters of this novel are 
two young men from opposite sides of 
the tracks. The one from the wrong side 
is a frustrated, bitter sadist, who makes 
the other, a healthy-minded young man 
of good will, his unwitting enemy, the 
pivot of all his jealousies. Their conflict 
ends, inevitably, in an irrational act of 
violence. 

SCIENTIFIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
OrHEeR Papers. By Max Planck. 192 
pages. Philosophical Library. $3.75. A 
collection of the last writings of the 
famous German physicist, father of 
quantum theory and an important seg- 
ment of modern science, reveals the 
philosophical mind behind his achieve- 
ments. Simply written and containing 
few references to unfamiliar scientific 
ideas, this book should fascinate those 
who are interested in the whys and 
wherefores of modern research. 

THE SEEKER AND THE SoucutT. By 
Marie Baumer. 217 pages. Scribners. 
$2.75 This exciting novel of a man hunt 
through New York’s underworld begins 
when a peaceful suburbanite’s quiet eve- 
ning is disturbed by the sound of a boy 
crying for help on his doorstep. The man 
refuses to let the boy in and the young- 
ster goes away. But almost immediately 
the man’s conscience starts nagging him; 
he must find the boy. The hunt leads 
him into all sorts of dire situations with 
tough, hostile semigangsters, drunks, 
murderers, and perverts. Suspense stuff 
of a very high order. 

Tue Roap Aneap. By John T. Flynn. 
160 pages. Devin-Adair. $2.50. John T. 
Flynn, author of “The Roosevelt Myth” 
and other anti-New Deal books, ex- 
amines British Socialism in “The Road 
Ahead” and finds its gradualism more 
dangerous to the United States than 
Russian Communism. Flynn thinks that 
Britain has already gone down the 
Fabian way toward social, political, and 
economic destruction and warns that, 
unless believers in “the American way 
of life” bring immediate pressure to 
bear upon the two major parties, the 
United States will also tumble over the 
brink of disaster. 

THe Pirum Tree. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. 98 pages. Macmillan. $2. An al- 
most perfect short novel depicting the 
tragedy of old age. The narrative covers 
a single eventful day when three half- 
mad old women are to be taken from 
an old ladies’ home to the state hospital. 
In showing how the kindly superintend- 
ent eases the trio into this tragic journey, 
Mrs, Chase evokes a matchlessly poetic 
picture of the pain, terror, and despair 
of old age. 
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IMPULSE. Mother starts out for the about this powerful medium to- 
store with shopping list in one hand day. General Outdoor Advertising 
and pocketbook in the other. Look Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 
what she passes enroute! General Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Outdoor will give your product 
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Write for complete information and towns 
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' The Champagne 
SQ Love Toast 
. 


No champagne in the world is 
made with more patience and skill than 
Cook’s Imperial. As many as 220 
hand operations, over a period of years, 
are performed on each bottle. It is 
this painstaking care that makes Cook’s 
champagne so wonderfully delicious. 


THE AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Send 10¢ in stamps or coin 


for Cook’s famous party and wedding booklet, Bubbling Over With Ideas. Address Hostess Department, 
American Wine Company, 321-E South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 
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TELEVISION 


in every room 
at no Extra Charge 


Sheraton scores another first. Now 
it's the modernized Park Sheraton, the 
first hotel in the world to be equipped 
with Television in every room — at no 
extra charge. 





And throughout your travel, enjoy 
the unique standard of hospitality in 
which Sheraton has pioneered so many 
firsts, including central operating meth- 
ods which give you greater value for 
your money . . . and reservations by 


Teletype, which give: you speedily 
arranged accommodations in 25 cities 
in the United States and Canada ... 
simply by calling your nearest Sheraton 
hotel. 





The COPLEY PLAZA, Boston 


‘The CHICAGO SHERATON 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D. C 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS 

NEWARK SPRINGFIELD, Mass. PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER, Mass. NEW BRITAIN, Cr. 

BALTIMORE PITTSFIELD, Moss DAYTONA BEACH, Fia 

AUGUSTA, Go. BROOKLINE, Mass. RANGELEY LAKES, Me. 
ANNAPOUS, Md. 


In Canada 


The LAURENTIEN HOTEL _ Montreal 
The LORD ELGIN HOTEL Ottawa 
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~~. Two Little Words 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








His would seem to be a long piece 

to write about two little words, 
but it carries a long moral and, I be- 
lieve, an important one. 

One of the most distressing features 
of New York politics is that in every 
campaign there is drawn out of stor- 
age a monstrous effigy called religious 
bigotry. It is*trundled through the 
boroughs and along the upstate farm 
roads amid. the shrieks of 
children and the screeching 
of politicians, The public, 
or a large part thereof, falls 
for this gag. People who 
never step inside ~ their 
churches suddenly become 
aware of their religion, and 
become crusaders, thirsty 
for the blood of all believ- 
ers in other creeds. This is 
a perennial, and politicians 
too lazy to think up genuine issues 
thrive on it. 

But politicians, who are smart and 
often amusing fellows—even those 
who are hypocrites and dirty players 
—would not use this fraudulent vote 
bait if people were not moved by it. 
Many members of religious sects, and 
I make no important exceptions here, 
are all too prone to forget the broad 
ethical considerations of their particu- 
lar gospel. They conceive their mem- 
bership, however casual, as a ticket 
for leave to fly at the throats of all 
other sorts of believers. They become 
so conscious of their particular and 
special rights that they cannot ob- 
serve the basic brotherhood of all re- 
ligions. As an old Catholic bishop once 
said to a confirmation class: “There 
are some members of this church who 
are more anxious to stand up for their 
religion than to kneel down for it.” 

It has got so bad in New York that 
if you tell a harmless joke in dialect 
you will be accused of belonging to a 
murderous conspiracy. 


N the present campaign for United 

States senator between John Fos- 
ter Dulles and Herbert Lehman, the 
old scarecrow has been dragged in 
again. The pretext is as silly and, it 
should be added, as phony as any of 
its predecessors. 

Dulles first said that, since the 
Communist-infested American Labor 
Party had no candidate, its members 
would probably vote for Lehman, the 





Democrat. Since the ALP did support 
Lehman in 1946, this was a good in- 
ference. “Bigot,” cries Lehman, with 
a couple of “diabolicals” and other 
adjectives. To prove it, Lehman cited 
in a letter to Dulles an alleged Dulles 
quote: “If you could see the kind of 
people in New York City making up 
this bloc that is voting for my oppo- 
nent, if you could see them with 
your own eyes,” etc. 

Well, the context of the 
speech shows that the 
“bloc” to which Dulles re- 
ferred was the ALP. 

The italicized word 
“them” above appeared in 
one newspaper. The word 
was “it” in another. The 
stenotype recording of the 
speech had “it”—meaning 
bloc, meaning Communist- 
dominated ALP. 

Lehman’s letter states, referring to 
the Communist issue, that you cannot 
tell a Communist by looking at him. 
Hence the “sinister” meaning—the 
“bigotry.” 

To pursue the point a bit farther, 
you can identify a group of Com- 
munists by looking at them, not be- 
cause they are of a single physical 
type, but by the way they behave. The 
recent trial of the eleven Communists 
before Judge Medina amply proved 
that, and Dulles was right. 


Hus is an issue made which de- 

termines the identity of a senator 
of the United States, while all other 
matters that really count are forgot- 
ten. 

It would help greatly if ministers, 
priests, rabbis, and other religious 
leaders would at the outset of every 
important campaign frankly and em- 
phatically warn their people against 
this political snare. It is not sufficient 
to preach tolerance in general terms. 
All too often the use of that good 
word means special pleading for tol- 
erance toward the person doing the 
preaching. The way to win tolerance 
is to be tolerant. And the best means 
of attaining more tolerance is to keep 
religion out of politics and politics out 
of religion. 

This New York fuss over two little 
words is no credit to a highly civilized 
state. Nor is it a credit to the people 
who are making much over nothing. 





Newsweek, October 31, 1949 
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FIRESTONE with Santocel insula- ORDINARY INSULATION allows only 
tion stores about 665 pounds of food. about 350 pounds food capacity in a 
freezer of the same outside dimensions. 
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DOTTED LINES show how large a con- 
ventionally insulated freezer would be to 
equal the capacity of the new Firestone. 





FIRESTONE FREEZER is economy size... Ideal for farmers, small res- 
taurant owners and everyone who wants super-convenience. For 19 cubic 
feet only $499.50. Only $80 more than a 10 cubic foot model with con- 
ventional insulation. Like an extra home-size freezer for $80! Upright 


imal ie LIKE TWO FREEZERS IN ONE! 


Firestone Saves Space with Santocel Insulation 


Now Firestone builds a great new roomier freezer. 
Here’s 19 cubic feet of food capacity in a cabinet size 
that would ordinarily hold only 10. Almost 9 more 
cubic feet! Like an extra freezer in one! All because 
Santocel is twice as efficient as ordinary insulation, 
and freezer walls need be only half as thick. Santocel 
consists of sand-like grains, each honeycombed with 
GREATER EFFICIENCY with thinner millions of tiny pores which retard the transfer of 
walls. Santocel, Monsanto’s silica aerogel, heat. See this freezer with Santocel at your Firestone 
cuts insulation wall thickness in half 7 » , 
and gives greater insulation efficiency. dealer or store Manufacturers interested in Santocel 
can send the handy coupon. Santocel : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. MERRIMAC DIV 
Dept. NWMS5, Boston 49, Mass. 
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